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ANOTHER 
POINT OF VIEW 



I. 

YOU tell me that if I am determined to 
persevere in my mad project, as you call 
it, you insist at all events upon my remaining 
in communication with yourself. Yes ; I agree 
to that Believe me, I am not like an angry 
dog that wants to fight and quarrel. I won t 
call myself a sad dog, because that bears a 
^ colloquial meaning very different from mine 
You rather suggest that I am a cowardly dog, 
because I shrink from frirther contact with my 
t^ kind; and there is some truth in that. So 
^ many and so grievous have been my wounds 
'''' that I am resolved to court no more. Let 
V me make every concession; I know, for in- 
^ stance, that somewhere in The Newcomes it 
^^ 1 B 
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is written, ' People who say there are no such 
things as friends have either been singularly 
unlucky, or have no hearts and don't deserve 
them.' Now, I cannot be singularly unlucky 
sinoe I Kjoice in one friendship such as yours 
— ^that alone perhaps is as much as any man 
should desire; but I can't admit that I was 
in other respects debarred by want of heart 
I made you angry once by quoting Hazlitt: 
*When friendship goes, bury its carcase; it 
is not worth embalming. Do not make a 
surfeit of friendship, nor expect it to last for 
ever.' Well, I did expect my friendships to 
last for ever ; and when one by one they died, 
in spite of my wish that they should live, the 
growing line of gravestones daunted me. I 
did not try embalming, but the place was full 
of ghosts. So I fled . . . But again, yes, I 
will communicate with you fit>m time to 
time, so long as you care to hear frt)m me. 
Only this : you incur a heavy responsibility ; 
you remain my one hope, my last consolation. 
You must not fail me in the end. 
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II. 

You ask me whether 1 am not tired of 
my folly, and whethar I am not a^amed of 
myselfl To the first I answer no; and if I 
were, I should not confess it. I am like Mrs. 
Poyser with her new bonnet; of course I like 
it ; it is my folly. The second interrogation 
I had better overlook. . . . 

This is an embiyo fashionable watering- 
place, and, like future ornaments of fashicm- 
aUe life, it is at present inmiature and angular. 
The hotel is pretentious and dear ; the shops 
are not even pretentious, and sell nothing that 
any human being could desire to buy. Th»e 
are numerous new villas which look as if they 
were sony they had come ; but they are very 
ugly, and nobody seems in a hurry to take 
them, so there is no evident reason why they 
should not go again. There is, of course, a 
bandstand, but no band. As there is no 
audience, this doesn't matter very much. The 
food is distressing. I started life on coffee, 
which tasted like the refuse ftom my fireplace, 
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and bread with no more flavour than paper; 
but I get the former from London now, 
and happily I made friends with a lodging- 
house keeper (society being limited), who was 
once a cook, and who makes excellent rolls^ 
which my servant smuggles in every morning. ^ 



I wonder why we English are as &r 
Continental nations in these elements of liib 
as a savage is behind a Parisian. Fish and 
eggs, however, can never be entirely ruined, 
and with my own wine I contrive to exist 
comfortably. My landlord is a plausiUe 
rascal: I think he means to be first Mayor; 
but he will have to wait. His principal client, 
besides myself, is an elderly spinster who 
plays the piano diligently. She is a bad per- 
former, but she does her best. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, but I still prefer her rendw- 
ing of the ' Dead March ' in Said to the other 
two pieces in her repertoire. She asked me 
the other day when we met on the doorstep 
whether I did not feel the lack of society. 
This made me nervous: she may have de^ 
signs on me. You see I am the only male^ 
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afqparaitly e%iUe, within range of her spec- 
tacles. Ever since then I have feigned extreme 
deafiiess when we meet, and I hope to exhaust 
her patience. 

The country is flat and barrel, as it always 
is along our south coast ; but the sea attracts 
me for the moment, and here I shall remain. 



HI. 

It is very nice of you to inquire after my 
dog : thank you, he is well. I don't think he 
minds the ugliness of the country as much as 
I do ; our long walks are a source of perennial 
delight to him, and his excitement at the start 
never flags. At present he is barking with 
jdl his heart at some disconsolate pigeons that 
inhabit the stable-yard. They treat him with 
indifference, but he seems to think it is capital 
fun to wage war on them like this whenever 
he feels inclined for a little exercise. Poor 
little beast, if he is not eligible for heaven I 
am not sure that I care to go there. Let me 
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go wherever I shall find devotion and loyaltgr 
such as his; I never ftiund it in man or 
woman yet Dogs can't bote jrou; that ij» 
their initial advantage over mankind. Even 
if you don't like a dog, you need not take all 
the trouble to avoid it that I am put to by 
my fellow-lodger. She is beginning to glare^ 
by the way. I know she thinks I am stuck 
up; I am very sorry, I can't help it It is 
rubbish to say that civility costs nothing; 
it would cost me hours of anguish every day 
if I were to be what she would consider 
reasonably civH. 



IV. 

Oh, these English springs 1 The south 
and west winds i^pear to be entering intoi 
competition with the north and the east for 
pre-eminence in bitterness. I think the 
partnership of north and east stiUb does the 
moat roaring trade, but it is no longer a 
monopoly, and the west wind must have done 
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an extensive btiainess in mortality of Ute. But 
to-dsy, suddenly, all this was changed; the 
atr was warm and soft, and gave one a good 
feeling in the bones. I had a tremendous 
walk in search ci lilacs, whieh I love better 
than anything else in nature. But, like the 
best wine, they lose their virtue unless one 
gets them at the proper temperature. There 
isn't a respectable garden anywhere near, and 
I had walked many miles befme I found one. 
Then I came abruptly on an unknown ruin ; 
the garden was in some sort of repair, and in 
the orchard were may-trees and my beloved 
lilacs, purple and mauve and white. Of course 
the place was locked and barred, but I bribed 
the man in possession, and he let me in. Isn't 
it odd that this fellow should never have 
had the curiosity to learn what it was that he 
had in his charge ? It shows how vacant and 
unimpressionable the human mind can be. I 
asked whether he had never heard people 
i^^eak of its history. He thought a little, and 
then exclaimed, ' Wasn't there a King called 
Chartes?' I said, * Yes/ - When did he Uve, 
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now ? ' I said, ' About two hundred and fifty 
years ago/ * Ah, that's Im ! Well, he came 
here, and them as was after him come and 
knocked the house to pieces, and no one ever 
built it up again/ Hereupon he took me into 
his cottage, and showed me some photographs 
and old records framed on the walL I don't 
believe he had ever looked at them, but I 
found a mine of interest After all, he is not 
a bad type. Plenty of our acquaintances 
would never go out of their way to make such 
a discovery, nor turn their heads to look at it 
if any one pointed it out One need not 
leave England if beautiful scenery and ven- 
erable monuments are all you want 

We walked home by the sea nearly all the 
way, and even Pat was not sorry to sit down 
when we got here. It was a glorious evening. 
The white clouds which had been floating 
through the sky all day gathered in the west, 
and the setting sun tinted them with rose and 
gold. A great liner passed down the Channel, 
and I fell to moralising on the many changes 
of climate and race that she was to go through, 
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and €m all the human destkiies, of sapreme im- 
portance to each individual, that were hidden 
there <m board. A httk yac^t was sailing 
about, bound no whither, the plajrthing 
probably of some easy-going gentleman who 
lives at home at ease. The sun went down, 
and the colour went out of the clouds, leaving 
them like masses of withered leaves, to be 
sw^t away by the next breeze. The steamar, 
showing lights now, went on her way. The 
sailing boat had drifted into the garden stairs : 
darker and darker grew the quiet sea, and 
there was nothing left but silence and the 
night. And I came home to my books and 
my solitary dinner, and by the same token to 
these vapourings of which you, dear lady, are 
to be the victim. 



V. 

I AM glad you have an amusing party at 
Ockwell. What tun we had there the year of 
the theatricab ; I don't think I ever enjoyed 
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anything morei Do you rcmembar how amtts* 
ing old Emerscm was with that young prig 
Malvern ? You can't have heard, thou|^» the 
joke he cradced when the boy attacked him 
after dinner for mijdag his wines. ' You can't 
drink port after champagne/ says he. 'Can't 
I ? ' says Emerson. ' Look at me ; I am doin^ 
it now.' 'But they don't assimilate. Put 
them together in a glass, and you will sea" 
* Very likely/ says Ehnerscm, ' but I am not 
made of glass, though I have heard my %ure 
described as a bow window. I have mixed 
my wines for a good many years, but they 
have never given me a pane yet' Ratiier 
Emersonian, youll say; but uncommonly 
quick. Again, when M. b^gan a lecture about 
playwriter being no word, playwright signifying 
a maker of plays, old E. extinguished him by 
saying, ' That gives an interesting line in trac* 
ing a pedigree : Noah's name must have been 
Arkwright' What I like about him is that 
he always comes out with something brisk, 
and all done so merrily. 

But last time I w^it there I found the 
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mischief was done Our dear hostess had gone 
the way of most women, though later than soma* 
I suppose I showed that I resented the changes^. 
' I never see you now/ was her freezing apo- 
logia ; ' why is it ? ' I was so much astonished 
that I could only blurt out an imbecile, * Be*- 
cause I'm not there, I suppose.' 

* But you should not lose touch witb 
people,' she went on ; 'it is your own fault.' 

I was getting desperate, so I said, * I'm a. 
social ghost now ; I haunt people at awkward 
thnes, when they don't want me ; it is rather 
fun.' 

Well, I huddled away the dead b<Hies, and. 
tried not to care. And I used to offer her 
verses about friendship, which pleased her at 
the time. 

By-the-bye, a really comic thing happened 
the other day. Lately I met Mrs. Jack 
Boyston in the train between Venice and 
Milan, and Lady Camew coming from Ire- 
land. As there was nobody to take note» 
they were both as agreeable and friendly aa. 
they can and should be after so many years oC 
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^loquaintance. The other day I met them 
^ving together at the comer of St James's 
Street Each one gave me a furtive nod, and 
then looked to see if the other had detected 
her. They both belong to *the gang/ you 
-see, and couldn't afford to be caught recognis- 
ing an outsider — as if they had revoked, and 
hoped they hadn't been caught It didn't 
annoy me at all, though it would have done 
once ; but it amused me to watch them trying 
to bluff one another when both had done the 
isame thing. Funny people! Happily, 'the 
gSLTkg ' is limited in numbers ; but I wish they 
hadn't recruited your hostess. 



VI. 

My fellow-lodger is on the rampage. She 
intercepted my sall]ring forth this morning to 
jusk whether I didn't think the day quite Italian. 
I said yes, but she might have said German for 
any meaning or sense it conveyed. When she 
asked if I knew Italy well, I knew what she 
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was driving at ; so I asked whether she 
This was her triumph. ' There is hardly a spot 
in Europe where I haven't set my foot.' Poor 
soull she leads that life, I suppose, only ta 
scrape acquaintance, and to try to make in- 
terests after her own fashion. In fact, she 
hefpBLn to expatiate on the pleasant society she 
found on the Continent, and, amongst other 
fine names, she pulled in * The Earl of Eggin- 
ton,' whom she seems to have brought down* 
at Florence. If I had let out that he was my 
cousin, I don't suppose I should have had 
much more peace; so I gave a sympathetic 
and envious sigh, and said she must find 
foreign countries very interesting. 



VII. 

I MTENT to London the other day for a 
change. The world seemed to move much a» 
usual, and I went to various clubs without 
creating any profound sensation. One person 
asked where I had been all this time. I said 
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Invelliiig ; but, as he did not go on to inquire 
where, I was spared the trouble of further 
ingenuity. After all» one does travel to get 
here. Old Emerson and Malvern were at it 
4igain. The youth was airing his old pedantries 
about grammar. This time he took exception 
to the phrase ' very pleased.' You could not 
use an adverb with a participle. « For in- 
istanee/ he proclaimed, * you couldn't say, ** I'm 
vwy dressed." ' * Yes, I might,' says Emerson, 
*in my salad days.' I tried to get the old 
boy to dine, but he was engaged; and, as 
there was no demand for my company, I dined 
idone. Alec French came and sat by me, and 
talked of nothing but golf. He says he has 
played on thirty-one courses, and gave me a 
careful survey of them all. Very interesting. 
Oswald Grove was on my other side, abusing 
*every one as usual. He is a jealous creature, 
which is worse than being envious. I am 
•^ivious enough ; I envy people their superior 
qualities and their success in life, but I don't 
grudge them all they have gained and got 
•Oswald is only jealous ; he grudges eveiy man 

14 
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the good position and good name that he has 
come by, and consequently denies them if he 
can. He is conceited, too, whidi is a fiuling I 
csn never miderstand. Vanity is natural 
enough — ^we all like to be admired and ap- 
pbLuded ; but very few of us can comibrt our- 
selves with the conviction that we are finer 
fellows than our neighbours. He does. I 
^ould have thought that no man looking 
about him could fiul to perceive his own in- 
significance. By nine o'clock, then, I found 
myself in an armchair with a paper, wishing 
it was bedtime. It was too Ute to go to a 
theatre, even supposing there were any play I 
wanted to see, which there wasn't. I can't 
stand music halls and their twin-sisters, the 
musical plays ; they plunge me in ^oom. I 
forget whether you are old enough to re- 
member the days of burlesque, of Terry and 
Royce and Nelly Farren, and, later, of Fred 
Leslie. These were artists, and the plays 
were plays, and mighty good fiin it all was. 
Now the plays are not plays at all, and to be 
a popular low comedian you must be veiy 
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ugly and veiy vulgar. Don't think I run 
down the Englidi Stage; <m the ccmtrary, I 
defendit against all comers. I alwa3rs thou^t 
Irving a great actor. When I saw Cjnrano de 
Bergerac I said I should like to see Wyndham 
in the part. I did see him, and admirably good 
he was. No ; I think that all that the British 
Stage lacks is a thou^tfiil and sensitive 
audience. I like being touched at a theatre^ 
People say they like to laugh, because there is 
so much sorrow in real life. That entirely 
misses the point. I don t want to see starv* 
ing children and brutal or destitute parents; 
but I want a play that interests, that stirs 
sympathy and admiration and pity. I want 
to see the problems of life worked out, and 
the sacrifices undertaken, and the cant and 
meanness exposed. I can weep with people 
who are well clothed and fed, and yet are 
passing through grievous trials and afflictions, 
and I thoroughly enjoy the process. Real 
life is funny enough if you have any sense of 
humour, and a good dash of sentiment on the 
stage never ought to be depressing, not nearly 
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so depressiug as diniiig at a club, which is 
rather like a banquet in a catacomb, each maii 
at his table like a skeleton on his shelf, with a 
paper to read instead of beads to tell, and 
nothing but sleep and silence in prospect 



VIIL 

I AM delighted to have been of service to 
you in the matter of the hospital. Pray dim't 
exaggerate my achievement. I took up hos- 
pital work in the hope of doing some good to 
my fellow-creatures, and it is rather disap- 
pointing to find how little scope there is. 
Therefore, when an opportunity like this 
occurs, it gives me genuine pleasure. Your 
panegyric on my ' splendid generosity ' is only 
one degree less reprehensible. The truth is, I 
don't give away more than a fraction of what 
my means would justify. I have no expensive 
tastes, and nothing but a hoarding instinct pre- 
vents me from making better use of my chances 
of doing good. Very few of us give as we 
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should, but I admit that in most cases there is 
merit in giving even insignificant amounts. 
Thackeray says, in Variity Fair, * To part with 
money is a sacrifice beyond, almost all men 
endowed with a sense of order.' Some people 
have the £^ving instinct, and lavish subscrip- 
tions are no more virtuous in their case than is 
an act of bravery on the part of a man who is 
unconscious of fear. But with most people, to 
contribute a pound to a charitable fiind is a 
definite sacrifice ; it is so much easier to keep 
it in case you want to ask some on^ to dinner, 
or in order to cover your next railway ex- 
penses. Any one who is really generous has, 
therefore, the virtue of a man who does brave 
actions in spite of the aversion of fear. 

No : I wish I could see my way to be more 
usefiiL Oswald Grove the other night asked 
me, in his most irritating way, what I found 
to do now that I was out of Parliament He 
had got on to my nerves, and I committed 
what I hope is a rare indecency with me — I 
was deliberately rude. ' I have my own busi- 
ness and I mind that,* was my answer. But 
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it is such an irritating question, and people 
are so narrow-minded. One good lady the 
other day said, ' You must miss the busy life 
of the House of Commons/ I replied, 'I 
never was more busy there than a doorkeeper 
at the National Gallery/ and I tried to explain 
that, by the nature of the case, about seventy 
men must have the speaking parts, and the 
other six hundred or so must rest content to 
be supers. I pointed out that to hang about 
for an average of eight hours a day idle, and 
debarred from attempting occupation, was 
little better than the life of a sandwich-man in 
the street. She would not have it, and wanted 
to know, of course, what was my present occu- 
pation. I was civil, and tried to justify my 
theory of existence ; but it was no good. ' In 
fact, you muddle away your time,' was her 
conclusion of the whole matter. Anyhow, it ^ 

is better to muddle it away pleasantly than to 
waste it wholesale in gloom and bitterness of 
spirit. 

People, of course, would have nothing but 
contempt for me if they knew that 1 devote 
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a great deal of my time to literary endeavours* 
Why? Let us admit that I shall never 
succeed, neither should I ever have succeeded 
in politics ; and again, I say it is betta: to fiul 
in a congenial task than in one which is utterly 
irksome and rather humiliating. 



IX. 

What you say about writing is true, I 
think, up to a point. The question is 
how can one tell whether one possesses the 
vocation of an author. A writer must surely 
serve his apprenticeship as well as any other 
craftsman ; who is to decide where diligence 
and perseverance cease and idle waste of time 
begins ? Froude says that to most people a 
life of speculation means a life of uselessness 
and idleness. We can't all be Froudes, but 
I don't see why one should not try whether 
one cannot win a place in the ranks. The 
worst of it is one must have the audience of a 
professional ; not an amateur. One may sing 
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well enough to give pleasure in a drawing- 
room, or paint well enough to have one's work 
desired by one's friends; but a writer must 
appeal to the world at large. 

• One cannot sing for ever, like a bird, 
For sole delight of singing ! ' 

After all, the public must be the judges. If 
th^ will read your books, or so long as 
publishers will produce them at their own risk, 
all is welL Your work is justified in the first 
ease and your ambition in the second. Even 
if the publisher loses his money, as he very 
likely does, and you make nothing, as you will 
probably find to be the case, you can say that 
you have a market of sorts. But when you 
pay to see yourself in print and the public 
don't pay to share the enterprise, your position 
is not very easy to justify. And yet, who can 
tdl ? Success may come after long ' knocking 
at preferment's door.' It may be urged that 
for so mediocre an artist there is no need. 
Very likely; but if we never attempted 
anything because we feared not to excel, there 
would be very little motive left for endeavour. 

21 
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X. 



The longer I live aloof like this, the more I 
am struck by the large part that cant plays in 
our social arrangements. There are certain 
hypocrisies so common that one overlooks 
them. There isn't much nonsense talked 
about art, because pictures are not in fashion 
just now ; but music I — Heaven help us I what 
a lot of gush one hears. Of late years it has 
been one of the necessary marks of polite 

M breeding. The opera, and the newest singer^ 

and the concert most advertised in the Society 
papers, these are the things to make a fiiss 
about Nobody will hesitate to profess a 
devotion to music — nor to jabber without 
ceasing in a drawing-room during singing, 
unless the hostess forbids it. I don't think 
any one is entitled to prof ess to be musical 

^ ' who has not taken trouble to acquire some 

technical knowledge. I never knew a devotee 
yet in any category who had not instinctively 
acquired a certain amount of informaticm to 
guide and cultivate his or her taste. 
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ChUdren and dogs ue lesponsibk for » 
great deal of rubbish and humbug : none of us 
dare deny that we are fond of them : pretty, 
dean, amusing children with good manners — 
yes, of course ; but why should one pretend to 
like ugly, noisy, obtrusive, ill-mannered chil- 
dren, who are in the way when they are 
not wanted and generally ^y the devil with 
domestic peace ? Your real child-lover is the 
one who is even attracted by the dirty brats 
squalling in our slums. Heaven knows, they 
need our sympathy; the mere fact of their 
existence ought to sadden aU our lives. 

In the matter of dogs : I am no dog-hater ; 
my own dog is, I sometimes think, dearer to 
me than any living thing ; but that does not 
make me pretend that I like big, slobbering, 
aggressive dogs, or noisy and restless dogs, or 
wheezy, goggle-eyed dogs, or shivering, lizard- 
like dogs, nor am I otherwise than disgusted 
when I see a man make a nuisance of his dog, 
« a woo^n nudce mofe fiiss <rf hen. th«. ^ 
does of her own children. In fact, I love to 
listen to a pretty song well sung, or to a good 
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string band, yet I am not musical I become 
lyrical or maudlin, if you please, about that 
beautiftil boy of yours; yet I hesitate to 
protest that I am fond of children — I am, 
perhaps, too ftmd of my firiend Pat — ytt I am 
certainly not devoted to dogs. And if, when 
I am asked, 'Are you musical?' 'Are you 
fend of children ? ' * Are you fond of dogs ? ' 
I don't immediately give a comprehensive yes, 
I am regarded as a savage. Cant is the thing : 
some one calls the tune and we have to join in 
the chorus, if we are to be any longer deemed 
respectable. 



XL 

Hangmer Park. 
1 LEFT my embryo Brighton suddenly and 
came here. The parting was quite romantic. 
My dear fellow-sojoumer appeared on the 
scene with a suspiciously red nose. She had 
been crymg, I am sure ; but what about ? At 
first a beautiful illusion came over me: my 
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hour had arrived-^-I was loved. I hastened 
to assure myself that this was ftilly as grati- 
fying as it would have been had she been 
Venus herself; but she proceeded to give me 
tile addresses of two acquaintances, or possibly 
^savowed relatives, of whom one did type- 
writing and the other knitted socks, and both 
scfught custom. She added something cryptic 
about my influential firiends, and it occurred 
to me that the good creature had been browsing 
in her Peerage, which no doubt she carries 
with her, and had discovered my affinity with 
Egginton. So I had to give up the love 
theory and put her tears down to vexation. I 
was ' related to a peer ' she had let slip through 
her fingers. Or why should she not have been 
feeling lonely and unhappy and friendless? 
Likely enough, poor soul — ^that idea nearly did 
draw me out. However, she quenched the 
spark just as it was kindled by saying that she 
hoped to travel on the Continent later in the 
year, and that perhaps we might meet there ; 
which was a silly observation. 

I came here suddenly. Lady Susan wrote 
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to say that she wanted to go somewhere or 
other : Jack had hurt his knee and did not like 
being left alone. She could not get him a. 
companion anywhere ; would I mind coming ? 
She did not add, * P.S. — ^You are better than 
nothing/ and I am not proud, eren if I am 
touchy ; moreover, I have always been fond of 
Jack, so I came. It is a most amusing study 
of human nature : ever since we were at Eton 
he has treated me like a cushion or a doormat,, 
and I suppose he always wilL He finds me,, 
moreover, a convenient receptacle for whatever 
humours he wants to dispose o£ His selfishness 
is so naive and unconscious. All day long he 
is saying, Wouldn't you like to do this, or see 
that ? — ^which means that he would like it, and 
takes it for granted that every one dse is of 
the same mind. He has taken it into his head 
that whisky is the only wholesome thing to 
drink, and little else do I get I, on the other 
hand, hate whisky, and he inherited one of th^ 
best cellars in England. Of course I could 
have any wine I liked to ask for and be 
welcome; but as he doesn't care about good 
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wiiie, he is not likely to reflect that other 
people do. If this were stinginess, I would 
make extravagant demands at once ; as it is, I 
prefer to suffer in dignified silence — ^perhi^ it 
is better than being asked what you would like 
to drink* I always feel inclined to say, ' The 
best you have got' It generally meansr 
' Please say whisky, or, better stiU, cold water.' 
Let people give me what they think px>per; 
and I am content and grateful. 

Our only strife is over a fire in the room 
where we sit: this I insist on when the 
mornings are cold and wet. Jack says I am 
a stutfy brute ; I try to persuade him that it 
it is wrong to light a fire to warm your room 
when it is cold, it is equally wrong to open a* 
window to cool it when it is hot ; but he says. 
I talk like an idiot 
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XIL 

Jack made me laugh to-day. It rained all 
-the DMniing. After breakfast he suddenly 
^Mlauned, 'I tell you whiri: we will do; we 
wffl go through all the accounts for last year, 
jmd $ee how much stables and gardens and 
shooting separately cost' I had plenty of 
Illy own work to do, but of course I agreed, and 
for several hours I waded in figures. In the 
end we had as business-like a statement as 
ever you saw. At lunch we talked of an old 
.iiequaintance of ours, and I said it was always 
.ft puzde to me how he carried on ; he lived in 
princely style, and I could not see where his 
income came from. Up comes Jack : * What 
401 inquisitive beggar you are ; you gossip like 
4U1 old woman at a tea-table. What has his 
income got to do with you ? ' I felt sorely 
tempted to rap out, 'No more than your 
^confounded accounts ; ' but I didn't I don't 
isuppose it ever crossed his mind that his affairs 
«ould bore other people, and he is constitu- 
tionally incapable of interesting himself in 
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vhat concerns anybody else. He is equally^ 
remarkable in his conduct towards his children. 
The eldest boy is a replica of his fether: a 
tough, bold little man, who will spend his^ 
entire life in the pursuit of birds and beasta 
and fishes, and never have another idea in hia* 
head. The younger one is a nervous, delicate 
child, cast in a very different mould. Lady 
Susan makes a certain amount of fiiss abo^t 
him when she has time, but it can't be a reallgr 
sympathetic alliance until he is old enough t^ 
play bridge. Jack doesn't dislike him; hut 
he doesn't understand him, and, of courao, 
doesn't try. 'Not much of a chap' is bis- 
comment. His son and heir of course he^ 
adores. I met the little one in the garden 
just now. 

'Where are your father and brother?' I 
asked. 

'Gk>ne to the stables,' says he. 

' And you didn't go ? ' I hazarded. 

His answer was simple enough, but his- 
voice and his glance at me spoke several 
volumes : ' Two's company.' 
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' Then you and I will be company/ I said ; 
^ come on.' And a more amusing companion 
1 never wish to have. 

Jack hurts this boy every day and every hour 
without intending it I suppose it is part of the 
law of compensation that children should suffer 
•so acutely. Grown-up people — ^most of them 
— ^lose their sensitiveness and become indiflferent 
to little troubles when big ones begin ; but I 
doubt whether any anguish is more distress- 
ing than that of a child when the things he 
cares about go wrong. The reason is that 
they have not acquired self-control. That is 
also the reason why I think it pardonable 
when a child tells a lie in his own defence, 
imd wonderful when he doesn't ; the effort of 
self-sacrifice must be immense. I believe a 
<^hild's grief over a broken toy is as bitter at 
the moment as a man's grief over a dead wife. 
This helpless susceptibility only remains with 
us in our dreams. We all know what it is to 
wake up laughing or crying; and for really 
Udeous terror commend me to the paroxysms 
<f{ a nightmare. 
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XIIL 

I ACTUALLY made an incursioii into the 
^y world the other day. I happoied to 
meet the Duchess of Leicestershire in a pic- 
ture gallery one morning; she seemed un- 
commonly pleased to see me, and asked me 
to dine, a thing she had not done for several 
years. I went, and found myself let in for a 
juvenile party arranged for Lady Belfbrd*s 
balL 1 felt very much like a mute at a car- 
nival, but I tried to look cheerful. Dinner 
was not bad. I took in a very nice woman. 
I don't know who she was, and could not find 
out. I had never seen her before, and I have 
no doubt she is new since my day. Her name 
conveyed nothing, but she was so easy to talk 
to that I am sure she was an American. Oh 
my other side was a lovely young lady, less 
easy of access. She never spoke to me, but 
made such a noise that I was able to profit 
by her conversation with her neighbour, a 
sprightly young Guardsman, as smart and 
good-looking as it is possible to be. Their 
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interests appeared to be the shape of 
somebody's nose and the size of somebody 
ebe's feet ; the latter individual she spoke of 
30 Cqptain Molly— ^a curious name. They 
lauded a great deal, but it would be very 
difficult to say why — ^high spirits, I suppose. 
I don't think she has nice manners, but I 
couldn't help admiring the back of her head 
and her shoulder; and as she is favourably 
mentioned every week in Bdle's Letters I 
have no doubt she is a source of pleasure and 
pride to her mamma. The boy was a little 
gentleman. When the ladies had gone he 
talked away at me with the utmost goodwill^ 
all about polo, of which I know nothing. I 
liked him so much that I wanted to ask him 
to dinner ; but I thought it would not be &ir» 
He would not want to come, and if he had 
not taken the trouble to be civil, he would not 
have incyrred the nuisance. 

The ball wasn't so successful. I used to 
delight in dancing. I feel now that I never 
want to dance again. However, every one 
ou^t to go through the phase* It is a natural 
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instinct for a girl, and if a young man avoids 
that form of society altogether he is in danger 
cf a career which ends in an impossible mar- 
liage. Johnny Fletcher and Bob Snow were 
cases in point ; they both made a pose of not 
caring about polite life. One, as you know, 
chose his wife from a music«hall, and the other 
from circles still less eligible for presentation 
at Court Yes, it is a healthy pastime for 
persons of unripe age; and the beauty and 
the music and the jewellery, and the rest of it, 
constitute one of the most attractive features 
in this extremely artiiicial and ornate existence 
of ours. 

I hung about and looked on for an hour or 
so, and took Mrs. Armeyne to supper. She 
professed herself delighted to see me; but 
inasmuch as she asked two men to dine, in 
my hearing, and did not ask me, although 
neither of them could go, her satisfaction did 
not appear to be inexhaustible. 
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XIV. 

This cottage is exactly what I want^ and 
I am like a child with a new toy. Your 
London season is a chronological expression, 
which no longer conveys anything to me. I 
have a river at the foot of my garden, and 
great hills beyond, and masses of trees; so 
that there are the three necessary elements of 
beauty — trees, hills, and water. These long 
evenings give me more intense enjo3mient, I 
think, than those rollicking nights twenty 
years ago, when I was rather a popular young 
gentleman in London. My task goes on 
apace ; I drown myself daily in ink, and get 
engulfed in books of reference, and am deeply 
interested and serenely happy. 

My only acquaintance is the parson. He 
says he remembers me at Cambridge. I can't 
return the compliment. He is ugly and 
angular, but a dear good man. He has a 
sickly, querulous wife, and a daughter with 
corkscrew curls, a heavy lip, and adenoids. 
To both of these ladies he is devotedly at- 
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tached. He dines with me often. My cook, 
as you may suppose, is not expected to 
achieve great feats, but I don't think he is 
criticaL He has drunk more champagne, I 
suppose, since I have been here than ever he 
did in his life before. His enjoyment is a 
sight to behold. He warms and expands, and 
the more outspoken he becomes the better I 
like and respect him. After each of these 
banquets he is a little stiff and shy : I have no 
doubt that in his simple mind he accuses him- 
self of having exceeded : I always settle this ^ 
by asking him to come again : repentance, re- 
morse, resolutions, and relapse go revolving 
merrily, and he makes no change in his habits. 
His recreations appear to be fljring about the 
country like a lunatic, brandishing a butterfly- 
net, and crawling about his garden, planting 
or uprooting, on which occasions he protects 
his head with a straw hat which he may well 
have borrowed from a scarecrow. He is such 
a gentleman, too. One day he said he wanted 
me to break bread in his house, and begged 
me to come to lunch. Of course I went. 
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The wife was obviously dissatisfied and 
nervous, expecting me to abuse everything, 
and herself abusing the wretched parlourmaid 
in low asides. The girl gazed at me and 
breathed hard. There was a bottle of claret — 
from the grocer's, no doubt. I dare say she 
had been sent to fetch it, and she watched its 
consumption as if it were conjurer's fire. But 
he was not in the least put out : talked gaily 
all the time, and did not commit the obvious 
impropriety of apologising for his poor £ure, 
and thanking me for coming. That is what a 
mean soul would have done; but he isn't a 
mean souL In fact, he is a great deal more 
refined than many of our acquaintance, and is 
a prodigious lover of poetry. His pet aversion 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ' How can you call 
a man a great poet who degrades his mother 
tongue ? ' he demanded one night after dinner, 
as we sat smoking. I had done nothing of the 
kind, by the way, but I didn't interrupt him. 
' Take his precious '' Barrack-room Ballads," ' 
says he: *why, pieces like "Troopin'" or 
** Loot " make me scream. It is not English 
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at all ; it is the hideous jargon of the slums, 
and the jingle of words bears about as much 
resemblance to poetry as a hurdy-gurdy does 
to a cathedral organ. He has fine ideas like 
" The English Flag " and " The Ballad of East 
and West," but even there he rambles into a 
kind of thumping jingoism with a lot of stuff 
about ^* Irish liars' bandages " and ** English 
cowards' shirts," which means nothing at all. 
And he has pretty notions like **Mandalay," 
but he spoils that too. ** Beefy face an' grubby 
'and " — isn't that phrase enough to damn any 
poem ? And what on earth doe& he mean by 
the dawn ** coming up like thunder " ? Dawn 
might come up like lightning, but it surely 
can't come up like thunder. And ** La Nuit 
Blanche" in '* Departmental Ditties*': oh, 
lord! oh, lord! that might be forgiven to 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, who was a poet right 
enough, but admittedly trained on a diet of 
husks which the outcasts have to eat: but 
for a great English poet, sir — ^it's sheer beast- 
liness, that is what it is. The people are 

; it is the music-hall in print; 
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melodrama in rhyme. He is a war-corre- 
spondent wasted. Let him make his canteen 
songs, but don't talk to me about making him 
Poet-Laureate. Whatever people may say, 
Alfired Austin has written a great deal more 
that is true to his art than ever this man did. 
They never read Austin, and they condemn 
him unheard. Why, I'd give aU Kipling's 
cockneydoms for a poem like "The March 
Minstrel "— 

"Scorning to wait for tuneful May, 
When every throat can sing; 
Thou floutest Winter with thy lay. 
And art thyself the Spring." 

You will say, perhaps, that lay isn't the right 
word ! I dare say it isn't ; I don't mean that 
his technique is perfect and isn't often slovenly, 
but there is the spirit of spring in those lines. 
I find myself repeating them whenever I hear 
a bird whistling on some bitter day in March. 
It stirs one's blood and warms one's heart, and 
makes — why, it makes even me a poet.' Then 
he stopped suddenly and lit his cigar, which 
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had gone out whilst he waved it about. He 
looked a very comic little figure with his sandy 
hair and whiskers and his snub nose : l^s like 
a poet than my fiEiithfiil William, and yet even 
K,Tuoh m.« impassive th„ »y'el.g»t 
dilettante could have been. 

By-the-bye, I don't think my faithful 
William approves of this manoeuvre of mine ; 
he hankers after the fleshpots of London and 
his club — I know he belongs to a servants' 
dub, but I forget which and where. I have 
reconciled him to some extent by arranging 
for him to fish, which he does with more 
assiduity than success. 
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XV. 

I HAVE made another acquaintance; a 
whole circle of them. Once when I was 
travelling in Germany, my companion asked 
his servant what he thought of the country* 
^ It's a very odd thing, sir ; I don't see any 
graitlemen's 'ouses.' Which was a natural and 
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rather shrewd rejrfy. 'Grentlemen's ouses' sre 
the first characteristic of our land. Has it 
nerer struck you as curious that there are so 
many really fine and dignified mansions along 
any railway line you may follow. I have 
always wondered who are their owners. They 
must be considerable people: yet they are 
probably quite unknown in the * little parish 
of St. James's which we call the wwld.' I can 
only identify them with the people one sees on 
the stage and reads of in novels. You will 
find them in any tale of Wilkie Collins's ; quite 
important people in their way, but somehow 
unlike any social units with which one has 
come in contact. My experience is in process 
of being widened. There are two * gentlemen's 
'ouses ' here : one, a charming stone building, 
of which a part must be very old, belongs to a 
Mr. DarbyshiK. He represents a venerable 
county family, and I believe he is * as proud as 
a peer with a new title or a baronet with an 
cid one.' He has not discovered what a 
treasure lies at his very gate, and I only see 
the family in Church, where they are extremely 
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decorative. The other house belongs to MrJ. 
Selby : it is very big and red and new. like a' 
fine baby, with the same pronounced baldness. 
Unlike the baby, it is all chimney-pots and 
bogus gargoyles and meaningless excrescences, 
with a huge coat-of-arms triumphant in the 
midst : but never an inch of creeping plant to- 
cover its nakedness. Mr. Selby made a great 
fortune out of a gum syndicate, and suffers I 
think from desire to be a managing director of 
the county. His daughter is fiill of enterprise^ 
and discovered me. I tried to take the edge- 
off their interest by declining their invitations, 
but apparently I sharpened it instead, and it 
aided in my dining there. The young lady is* 
Iflce a powder-puff, very fluffy, and suggestive 
of nothing but a toilet-table. The mother is a 
terrific lady, very large and good-natured and 
Viable. Mr. Selby is the sort of man who 
obviously must succeed in his own line of life, 
and fail in any other, because he is entirely 
unadaptable. He must be master, and I don't 
suppose he ever deferred to any one since he 
was an office-boy. Yet he has the inevitaUe 
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instmct for Miik, partly adulation, partly 
•envy — 

^ . • rough to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord ' — 

.and souring if the lord is silent. 

I gathered these ideas by watching him in 
Church — ^for which I hope I may be forgiven. 
Mr. Darbyshire is very sedate, rather pompous 
perhaps, and evidently intent upon his relations 
with the Almighty. Mr. Selby is restless and 
;aggressive, and equally intent on his relations 
with Mr. Darbyshire, whom he eyes con- 
tinually, and by whom he is entirely ignored. 
It appears that the original jealousy was 
inflamed last year, when the Lord-Lieutenant 
^came to open a drill-hall near here. Mr. Selby 
wrote and asked him to be his guest; he 
nfuvely replied that he had written to ask his 
•old friend Darbyshire to take him in. I don't 
know whether L xs intended for . snub, 
nor whether Mr. Selby is capable of being 
snubbed: anyhow, he was very angry. My 
firiend the parson told me all this. 
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As I said, I dined there. It was a des^ 
perate business. It is the ugliest house in 
point of decoration and contents that I ever 
was in, and I was called upon to admire every- 
thing. I was asked whether one room did not 
remind me of the Alhambra. I said yes : but 
I meant the music-halL The pictures pro- 
bably cost thousands, and would sell at 
Christie's for shillings. That is no condenma- 
tion in itself, because a modem picture may 
be good and pleasing, and yet have no market 
value; but these were vulgar, bad speci- 
mens of their generation. The dinner was 
sumptuous, and they could not understand my 
small eating powers. My hostess pressed each 
dish on me, and it required great self-control 
to keep my temper and not tell her that I did 
not want her food, and did not mean to eat it. 
The Powder Puff kept us all going. Her mind 
appears to be as fluffy as her head. She goes 
in for being intellectual, but her aspiration is 
as remote as that of the moth for the star. 
She professes admiration for intellect in others 
to the end that people may admire it in her. 
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She has read a little ; thought not at all ; and 
the diet has only set up mental indigesticm. 
Her brother was there: he is in a cavalry 
regiment, where I am sure he has he&at 
bullied, because he bullies every one at home : 
conceit and vulgarity can never be kicked out 
of any man. There was also a cousin, a pro- 
fessional wag, with a large acquaintance in the 
lower ranks of theatrical life; a frequenter 
of restaurants. Of tiiese he discourses as some 
men do of duchesses and the Turf Club, with 
the dilTerence tiiat whereas the latter are con- 
sidered snobs, he is r^^aided as the devil of a 
fellow. I generally look upon bridge after 
dinner as a confession of failure ; a sign that 
conversation is beyond the capacity of the 
company, and that pleasant intercourse is 
neither attempted nor comprehended. On 
this occasion it came as a blessed relief. It 
relegated a certain number of tiresome people 
to social annihilaticm. My hostess did not 
play, and could not understand why I did not ; 
she thought that * no London gentleman was 
happy without his game of cards ; ' she did not 
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know how her youi^ people wwdd get through 
their eveaiogs without it — aod I was unaUe 
to enlighten her. It was an instructive 
adventure. 



XVL 

You say my last letter was very ill-natured: 
I don't think it was. These good people only 
invited me out of curiosily, to see what I was 
like ; I did not want to go, and as I had to 
submit to the scrutiny, it was no outrage to 
return the compliment. You may be sure 
that they criticised me no less frankly; the 
son displayed a fine contempt at once, and the 
father regarded me as nothing but a witness 
of his affluence. The Powder Puff was amusii^ 
and the mother amiable, and I shall bear none 
of them malice if they leave me alone in future, 
but they pursue me with invitations to croquet 
day after day, and refuse to be comforted. 
Meanwhile, I have been to lunch with Mr. 
Darbyshire, and the contrast between the two 
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fitmilies would afford a treatise on manners* 
The atmosphere is different: not only the 
tone of the conversation, but the tones of llie 
voices. The father is as unconcernedly 
oblivious of his neighbour as Mr. Selby is 
restlessly watchfiil of hinL The daughter is 
sympathetic and quiet They treat me with 
courtesy, and are hospitable, but neither 
efiusive nor inquisitive. Here at least is a 
'gentleman's 'ouse.' It is not unlike the stage 
picture of which I spoke: the difference is 
that in plays there is always a plot, and in 
real life there is none. If you could introduce 
here the necessary elements of romance, in- 
trigue, villainy and low comedy, it would 
make a charming setting for your drama. As 
it is, the scenery is admirable, and the story 
entirely dull. It is edifying, moreover, to 
observe the different treatment which these 
two families bestow on my friend the parson ; 
kindness and respect in one case, condescensioa 
and buffoonery in the other. He has been 
dining with me again and haranguing about 
religion. His is a most enviable frame of 
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mind. He does not think that he is saved 
and everybody else damned sempitemally, but 
that whosoever puts implicit faith in Christ 
cannot but be saved. He illustrated his mean- 
ing by the analogy of taking a ticket for a 
ship, and knowing that without any effort on 
his part he will certainly be landed by the 
ship s captain at his ultimate goal. I had not 
the heart to point out that this is not an in- 
variable certainty, and that he himself might 
set the ship on fire. A mind with that con- 
viction is truly to be envied. I sometime^' 
have a secret envy for the irreligious man, ta 
whom the whole matter is indifferent. I know 
his weakness : * Si Dieu n^eoAstait pas^ if 
faudrait Vinventer^' as Voltaire admitted; or 
as I have seen it paraphrased — 

* " Did God not fashion me ? " the sceptic crie^ 

in doubt ; 
''Then I must fashion Him: I cannot live 
without" ' 

In his hour of crisis and of trial perhaps hish 
anguish will be intense ; but for the present he- 
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rejoices in an untroubled spirit It is the half- 
4uad-halfei$ who are to be pitied ; who wander 
in a circle and a maze of perplexity. Most of 
us are not without faith, but neither are we 
without a heavy burden of self-reproach : and 
the worst of it is that we know we do not 
'mean to amend our ways. I may break fewer 
«eommandments than my neighbour: I have 
no inducement to steal or murder; I may 
perhaps have a better record as regards the 
politer vices ; but I lead a selfish life, obe3dng 
none of the direct and urgent appeals of Christ, 
imd I have no intention of making heroic 
efforts. I pray for all sorts and conditions of 
men, and bestow all that I possess on mysel£ 
My benevolence is vicarious : I sacrifice practi- 
cally nothing for mankind, and don't intend to : 
how dare I then say that it doesn't matter : 
Christ sacrificed himself for me so that I need 
not bother ? I may beUeve in God's infinite 
mercy, but I know very well I don't deserve 
it Even when things seem best with me; on 
a glowing day amongst these quiet hills, or at 
.evening beside my smooth garden stream: 
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when it seems impossible that there can be 
trouble or peril or strife in the world, and that 
we were only put here to enjoy ourselves and 
be merry ; even then my accusing spirit cries 
out against me. I think of the panorama of 
human misery beyond ; of my power to help 
and of my fitilure to do anjiliing ; of the shifts 
and changes of life, and I say, * Thou fool, this 
nigbt . . .' It will be too late then. Ah me : 
I wish I had the simple confidence of my friend 
the parson. 



XVIL 

Since I last wrote to you, my friend the 
parson has got into sad trouble. It appears 
that in the absence of any one more desirable, he 
received a summons from Miss Selby to make 
a fourth for croquet. Thither he went as 
proud as a peacock, with a new Panama hat 
which I had given him. He is not a skilfrd 
performer and the situation was already aUttie 
strained, when in an evil moment he caught 
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sill^t of a me butterfly. Down went his 
■udiet and off went he, hat in hand, makiiig 
frantic flaps. As bad luck would have it» his 
devoted career led him into what the Powder 
Puff is pleased to eall her Garden of Friendship. 
I don't know what she means : I think she got 
the idea fix>m some book or Society paper ; nor 
do I know how or why it symbolises fri^id- 
ship ; unless it be that it requires a great deal 
of artificial tending to keep it in fiill bloom. 
But inasmuch as all this attention is bestowed 
by her father's gardeners, the sentiment, such 
as it is, attaches principally to them. Anyhow, 
the reverend man went prancing into this 
bowej* of beautiful illusion, trampling down 
her friends in fine style. Needless to say he 
had never been represented in the sacred 
enclosure in the spirit, and his violent irruption 
in the flesh was downright sacrilege. He came 
and dined with me afterwards, and made me 
scream with laughter, though he thought it 
the most serious thing in the world. He was 
honestly contrite and said he was afraid that 
the young lady had felt it very much. She 
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Ind a aentitiye natute and it wm terrible to 
think what pain he must have given her. He 
Has so mueh in earnest that I left off laughing 
and tried to console Imn. Then he began to 
tdk about women, of whom he knows as mueh 
as 1 know about the stars. He waxed ardent 
over his own happy state, the perfection of his 
wife and the blessings he enjoyed in the person 
of his daughter. It was quite touching. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, ^ I wonder how it is 
that ]rou have never married.' It was like a 
Uow in the £sce. He was not inquisitive or 
impertinent : it was only the simplicity of an 
entfant terrible. I said something vague, and 
he went off in a rhapsody upon the emptiness 
of an unmarried life, and the fiilness of joy in 
a happy union. As you know, I keep my 
wound decently covered up, and never now let 
people see how badly scarred I am ; but he 
made me feel that the laceration is as deep and 
scMre as ever it was, and that the healing pro- 
cess has not yet begun. 

I think that women are usually more 
considerate than men : yet when they love 
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they are entirely sdf-eentred, and when they 
have ceased to love they are {Mtiless. It is my 
conviction that if I had wrecked another 
person's happiness, I should be sorry; and 
whether I was to blame or not, I should do all 
in my powar to make amends. All that there 
is in me of gentleness and delicacy would be 
forthcoming, if occasion offered, to try and 
soothe the pain which I had given. Appa- 
rently a woman forgets all about it ; or eke, 
having ceased to care, pretends that she has 
forgotten, and is irritated when her memory is 
stiri«d. I can scarcely credit my senses when 
I see her now : it is difficult to believe that the 
same spirit ammates the same being; or that 
what has been is not a phantom of my brain. 
I know nothing of metaphjrsics and cannot 
examine the theories of matter and mind ; but 
there must be some human element which 
united us once by ties so close and strong that 
they were almost physical, and which by 
ceasing to exist has altered the world we live 
in, and we two who live in it Did I love her, 
or only an abstraction which by some unknown 
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process became identified with her? I love 
that abstraction still, and I cherish with painful 
fidelity every scrap and fragment which pre- 
serves it for me. I would crawl on my hands 
and knees to London now only to see her pass 
by ; and yet I am very near to hating her. A 
word or a glance when we met would have 
left me my ideal to inspire me ; I could have 
been comfortably miserable and full of in- 
dulgence. As it is, my ideal is blown away ; 
I am estranged from all my kind ; arathersoft 
heart has become as hard and cold as a rock ; 
and I swear to trust no human being again. 
That blank indifference and airy civility, such 
as she might have had for an old servant, 
changed the current of my blood ; but not 
even she can destroy the lordly treasure-house 
which she once built and stored for me. It is 
all that I have left. 
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XVIII. 

It w«s a great pleasure to have a gUmpse 
of you in London, although it was not much 
more than that You can't imagine what a 
whirl of life it all appeared to me in contrast 
with my sheepish existence here. Your house 
was like a brisk scene on the stage ; a quick 
entrance, rattling talk, a sudden exit, without 
a moment's pause. I felt as busy and restless 
as any of them ; and here I am again blinking 
at the sunshine and wondering when I shall 
lied inclined to stir. . . It ended in my having 
to get up to hunt for a quotation, whidi came 
into my head : 

' No, *tis the gradual furnace of the world. 
In whose hot air our spirits get upcurled 
Until they crumble . . .* 

That is it : that is the ordeal of London. I 
had to dine of course at a club, and by bad 
luck I came alongside Oswald Grove again. 
He was abusing everybody and everything as 
usual, with the notable exception of himself 
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mod all his works. As Emerson says, if lie 
woe invited to heaven, he would complain that 
itwastooftr from the station. I spent my 
eivening in watching bridge. Why, should 
you say, do people {^y ? Because they like 
it: yes; butifcaids be sudi a pleasant pas- 
time how comes it that nobody cares to play 
except for money ? Take games. Personally 
I don't consider any game is worthy of the 
name whidi does not invdive violent exarcis^ 
such as cricket or lawn tennis, which you can^ 
play akme, and in which you have an opponent 
constantly riposting : you don't play these for 
money. But take occupations; people play 
croquet without money interest: and even 
that dismal ordeal, billiards. They never play 
eards for the love of the thing. You may say 
the same of racing : but there you compete 
with the professional gambler. The majority 
of people go racing, not for the love of horses 
or love of sport, but for the sake of excitement 
or greed of gain. People in polite life don't 
usually prey on one another's purses, and if a 
man were known to go to houses for the 
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deUberate purpose of winning money, he wouU 
be cut. Yet you see ladies and gentlemen 
spending all their leisure time round card* 
tables, trying to win fit>m one another. I think 
the heroes of Crockford's played avowedly for 
loot. Probably the same spirit animates the 
present generation, but we are too punctilious 
to confess it. There is plenty of the predatory 
savage left in us : else why do we hunt and 
shoot ? Nobody would fire a gun if all the 
pheasants and partridges were cardboard 
dummies, though they might be quite as 
difficult to hit. One never seeks sporting 
recreation in filling one's larder with other 
necessary things. Why not a pig-drive with 
a pea-rifle ? It would be exciting enough ; 
especially for the neighbours. I am very glad 
I dislike cards : I tried to get an interest in 
patience once, but it seemed great waste of 
time. It was like keeping an account of the 
spending of my own pocket-money : what can 
that matter to me or any one else ? So witii 
pauence; what does it matter if the cards 
turn up in the right order : or, if they don't» 
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what does it mattor if one manipulates them ? 
My object in going into society was to meet 
pleasant people. The pleasantest fonn of 
society in my opinion is general oonversaticm 
in the evening: not the horrid system of 
making people sit in pairs after dinner, regard- 
less c^ congeniality, and pump up an hour's 
desultory gossip with one eye apiece upon the 
clock. Several spirits in ccmtact usually pro- 
duce something worth attention : at all events 
they are spared the effort of a single-handed 
struggle. If, as I think I have remarked 
before, the company in general are dull beyond 
redemption, then cards cover their nakedness 
of mind : but it does seem to me the negaticm 
of sociability to collect a party, presumably 
sympathetic, and then, at the hour of day 
which should be sacred to conviviality, to set 
them down to their game, and regard as an 
outcast any one who does not appreciate their 
carnival of silence. 

I discoursed to you recently upon cant: 
there is another common cant which I detest, 
namely, this: Eveiy one pretends to depre- 
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cate gossip, and it is the stock formula that 
one shoidd talk of things and not people. 
Rubbish! One*s neighbours, the human 
beings with whom one is brought into daily 
contact, are surely as interesting as any ab- 
stract prcqposition. Perhaps your moralist 
would say that it is elevating and respectable 
to discuss the indiscretions of the latest heroine 
of fiction, and inamoral and improper to criti- 
cise the conduct of a woman pUjring with all 
her soul her appointed r&le in real drama be- 
fore your eyes. I used to know a very nice 
woman who often said that she had met some 
interesting acquaintances whose conversation 
was not all personal, like that of most pec^le. 
I tested her frequently by starting scnne im- 
perscmal topic, and in five minutes or less she 
was always back at the heels of some indi viduaL 
And I did not blame her. It is no easy 
matter for two people to maintain a dialogue 
upon an idea or a principle unless their intel- 
ligence is considerable on both sides, or unless 
they possess some special interest in common ; 
whereas everybody is interested in peoj^e — 
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except the absolutely selfish, who care for no 
one but themselves. In general conversation 
it is not so difficult to keep an interest afloat, 
because you have more minds at work, but 
general conversation, alas I does not exist any 
more. Hie few eminent personages I was 
privilq^ed to know in my dajrs upon earth were 
great gossips, and took an undisguised pleasise 
in examining and criticising the actions of 
people, no matter how trivial they might seem 
to be. To be honest, most of us would admit 
that it bored them to hear ' things * debated. 
A man or woman who talks of 'things' is 
usually voted a prig or a bore, so that it comes 
to this : if you talk of yourself you are an 
^jotist ; if you talk of other pec^le you are a 
gossip ; if you talk of things you are a prig 
and a bore. Perhaps one had better play for 
safety, and nod, like Lord Burleigh, or live on 
the void and half-finished utterances which 
won for Lord Balbie Drone an entirely unde- 
served reputation for profundity, as related in 
that admirable novel, The Boudoir CabaL 
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I AM clearly committed now to this ex* 
istenoe: here I am absorbed in parochial 
interests, and expecting them to interest you. 
It is Sunday, but there is much to disturb my 
rest — ^if such be needed after six days of idle- 
ness. There has been a sad to-do here. The 
Powder Puff has gone in for * High Church,' 
it appears. Who told her of it, or where she 
got the idea, I don't know. Her notions are 
ekmdy, but by way of making her position 
triumphantly secure, she must needs buy a pro- 
digious altar-doth and send it to my friend 
the parson. No sooner is this gorgeous in- 
tegument displayed than it transpires that Mr. 
Darbyshire regards any approach to ritual or 
ornament as a pronounced overture to the 
devil. During the morning service on the 
Sunday when the cloth first appeared, it was 
what Mr. Pepys used to call * pretty to see ' 
the seraphic postures of the Powder Puff on 
one side of the aisle and the rigid attitude of 
protest of Mr. Darbyshire upon the other. In 
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the afternoon he wrote a perfectly urbane but 
emphatic demand for the removal of the ac- 
cursed thing, which the poor parson brought 
to me. He intuitively looks upon Mr. Darby- 
shire as the parishioner whose opinions and 
wishes deserve most consideration, but not 
being troubled with strong inclinations of his 
own in either direction, his thoughts take a 
practical turn in the direction of Mr. Selby's 
value as a giver of donations. If he were to 
return the Powder PuflTs gift, where would 
her father's name be on the subscription lists ? 
We don't move fast in these parts ; negocia- 
tions were proceeding with great deliberation, 
and I was enjoying my diplomatic exercises 
mightily, when a complication was brought 
about by the appearance of a strange preacher 
this morning. He came on behalf of a London 
East-end Mission, and, like so many of those 
devoted and excellent worthies, his enthusiasm 
finds an outlet in all the embellishments which 
can stimulate or satisfy emotion. How he 
proposed to array himself I don't understand ; 
according to my friend the parson, who is 
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dislnMstadt he wanted to get hSaawdi up as if 
he was in the ante*room of a Turkish hath, in 
a loose white robe with a rope round his waist 
It i^^pears that, with or without the Bishop's 
leaye, he and his friends have founded a private 
hrotherfaood of their own. After a spirited 
aigument he appears to have given way ; my 
friend shrewdly intimated that anything of 
this kind would he fittal to his collectioa But 
he made up for it by vagaries of other kinds. 
Throughout the service he bobbed about like 
a Jack-in-the-box. Whenever he saw a chance 
of bowing or crossing himself or varying the 
ritual, or, generally speaking, performing any 
antic which is customary in the Church of 
Rome and not customary with us, he set to it 
with a will The Powder Puff was in elegant 
ecstasies; Mr. Darbyshire looked like the 
marble effigy of his ancestor in the chancel. 
Well, here is the fat in the fire with a ven- 
geance, and, of course, it is I that must get 
it out 

But this does not cause my present trouble 
of spirit. Notwithstanding his signings and 
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his genuAezioiis, and other devotional ex- 
efciseit the strapger was a mighty fine 
preacher; he had the gift of tongues and 
hings in abundance, and he astonbhed our 
drowsy congregation. His sermon was like a 
chapter of Zola» and it made me feel ilL The 
astonishing part of it remained for the end^ 
when he denounced diaritj and all her works ; 
acoofding to him, charitable organizations 
were brutal and demoralising, hjrpocritical on 
the part of the giver and degrading to the 
receiver. But what does he want ? He asks 
for the exercise of Christian sympathy and 
ecMnmunion, but this village can't emigmte 
bag and baggage and go slumming. I know 
from experience that I have no aptitude and 
no instinct for that kind of work; I am 
awkward, constrained, and wholly unsjrmpa- 
thetic And now I am told that my mcmey 
is not wanted. I cannot but believe that if I 
hear of a starving family I do better to send 
a sovereign than a message of condolence, no 
matter how sincere, and that they would 
rather have my money than a visit, in the 
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course of which I should probably appear 
intrusive or patronising. As a matter of fact 
I hate begging sermons ; I know all the fiicts, 
and my knowledge overshadows my life. 1 
always admit I don't give away enough, but 
even if I did I should be powerless to remove 
this awfiil incubus. I only put sixpence into 
the plate to-day on principle. What I may 
give deUbemtely is another matter. I intend 
to send the parson a cheque for his charities, 
and he can have something for this, as he 
may for any other object in which he is in- 
terested. I don't think I am any the better 
for being made miserable. I watch the play 
oi the clouds upon the hills, and listen to the 
summer all round me. I feel as if I were part 
of it, and that it quickens in me whatever 1 
may possess of grace and goodness. It is 
difficult to believe that this is vicious self- 
indulgence ; anyhow, I know that I have not 
the character and devotion to exchange it for 
a missionary life. It seems as if it were wrong 
to be happy. If things are well with us, and 
we are ready to thank God for his bountiful 
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gifts, the vision of misery rises up and turns 
our gladness into sorrow and foreboding. 
Guilty pleasure is one thing, innocent happi- 
ness is another, yet it seems as if the latter 
were as reprehensible as the former, and that 
even to have a contented spirit is to sin 
against the light. Only those who are per- 
fectly callous and hard-hearted can hope to 
pass their days in peace. The preacher said 
that any infidel or worshipper of heathen 
deities looking upon the condition of East 
London might well deny the esdstence of our 
God. He might go on to declare that if th^ 
knew of the squabbles and dissensions that 
vex our little community, such as I have 
related, they might question the blessed merits 
of our Christian Church. Am I not a friend- 
less man ? I have found my boon companions 
insincere; I am no true friend, it seems, to 
the outcast ; and to-day I see myself a traitor 
to my God. 
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I HAVE solved the problem of the altar- 
cloth. There is a new suf&agan bishop in 
these parts, and the Duchess of Leicestershire 
is arranging a monster bazaar to raise funds 
for dignifying the church which is to be his 
Cathedral I blush to own it, but as I know 
the Duchess of Leicestershire's views are as 
high as the dome of St PauFs, I played her 
as my trump card. It is almost sacrilege, but 
a little correspondence, ending with a cordial 
epistle to the Powder Puff, settled matters; 
the thing has been sent to her Grace, and 
every one here seems satisfied. There was a 
suggestion of a substitute being presented, but 
I stopped that. I pointed out that the real 
lovers of beauty in church insisted first on 
structural perfection, and that it would be a 
greater sign of piety and grace if the young 
lady would be so generous as to put a new 
roof on the vestry, which is not watertight. 
This did not appeal to her, of course, but she 
is in such a good humour since her lunch with 
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the Duchess that she isn't difficult to con- 
yince. She will very likely persuade her 
fieither to do it, in which case out of evil good 
will come ; anyhow, all is well that ends welL 
There was a cricket match at Selby's 
yesterday. If you had seen me laugh, you 
would have ceased to call me melancholy. 
Old Selby, as I have told you, is an autocrat 
by instinct, and in spite of his preachings about 
liberty and equality, his practice is tyranny. 
I think he wants every one to be at liberty to 
answer his beck and call, and equality to 
exist above and not below him. His household 
staff opposed the village club. There was a 
little trouble at the outset : he insisted on his 
side fielding first because he would want some 
of them to be free later to bring out the tea- 
things. The parson tried to explain that this 
was not cricket. ' I wish it so,' says old Selby, 
and there was an end of it. One footman 
appeared with powdered head: he had been 
recruited at the last moment and came away 
in a hurry ; it looked very nice, but the butler 
sent him home in disgrace. This butler is the 
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fattest of his calling and» next to his master^ 
the sternest of martinets ; his going in was like 
the descent of an Emperor into the arena. 
The grocer was bowling, and I suppose he 
had a desperate ambition to overthrow the 
monarch. His first delivery struck him like a 
round-i^ot on the shin ; he lay down and 
hugged his limb like a baby (it was probably 
a considerable shock for such an abnormal 
system); but the situation was ridiculous 
beyond description. He roared like a stag — 
a sort of hoarse noise between a bellow and a 
moan. The grocer, suddenly apprehensive, 
no doubt, of loss of favour and custom, 
trotted across and began to rub the wound. 
It was too serious an affair to permit of the 
risk of repetition, and the parson and the 
sufferer retired arm in arm ; the former with 
his professional graveside manner, the latter 
limping with sad loss of dignity, but generally 
r^arded as a disabled hero. The funily were 
in great distress ; even the Powder Puff paid 
a visit of cmidolence and asked how he felt. 
* Thank you, Miss, a little delicate.' — I think 
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he meant that there was local tenderness ; he 
looked as stalwart as an ox. Mr. Selbjr gave 
peremptory orders that the grocer was never to 
bowl again, and my dear parson was as much 
ashamed as if he had deliberately inspired the 
attack. 

After all, the servants had to be fielding 
at tea-time, so Mr. Selby abruptly stopped 
play and left the other side to kick their 
heels until all the trays had been brought 
out. The visitors were not invited to share 
in the repast. When the game was finished, 
the host informed them that he had been glad 
to see them and hoped to see them again next 
year. His manner was so superb that it made 
one feel that a splendid favour had been 
conferred somewhere ; but I don't think they 
were satisfied that he was either very hospitable 
or a very good sportsman. The proceedings 
put me into such a good temper that I allowed 
myself to be inveigled into a game of croquet 
with the Powder Pufi! We got on so amiably 
that I foresee I shall be asked to contribute to 
her Garden of Friendship. If so, I shall send 
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a gardenia plant and say that it is the only 
flower I care for; it will be rather a puzzle 
for her. 

I dined with Mr. Darbyshire in the 
evening, and felt as if I had passed into 
another nation and another age. A pedigree 
man respects the world which has produced 
him ; a self-made man wants the world to pay 
homage to what he has produced, and he 
usually succeeds up to a point, in the same 
way as a fisushionable artist who can get a big 
price for an Academy picture which people 
won't look at later if it is put up with a good 
collection for sale. Novelty and notoriety 
have their charm, so has canonised antiquity ; 
but excellence has no chance with the public 
if it is not fashionable — except with con- 
noisseurs. I have looked on this picture and 
on that, and my mental state is all the better 
for the change of view. 
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XXI. 

I AM sorry to hear of Harry s troubles. 
You say that he has been shamefully treated, 
because you have a gentle and sympathetic 
spirit; but he knew his world and might 
have known what to expect. Society, as we 
know it, is after all a game, and he who joins 
in it must abide by the rules. It is a curious 
phenomenon that any girl who goes to houses 
is conceded the right to marry any one she 
likes or who likes her ; the * better ' the match 
the greater the credit; nobody blames her — 
nothing succeeds like success ; but with men 
like Harry the case is otherwise. Once 
accepted they may be asked anywhere this 
side of Sandringham ; all that the world re- 
quires of them is good spirits with a tendency 
to frivolity and a competent knowledge of 
bridge. They may drink as much champagne 
as they please, and shoot as many pheasants as 
they can : not too much of the former and not 
too few of the latter, or they will be dropped ; 
they are awi de la maison as much as any man, 
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but if one of them aspires to marry a dau^ter 
— crash ! The warmth of friendship, ahnost 
the tenderness of caresses, he has lost; icy- 
stiffness, aloofiiess, and reproach confront him 
instead. He may exercise his fiery passions 
and make a fine show of his wowids ; but I 
don't know that he deserves much pity. 
Everyone in pain and sorrow should be pitied, 
for the first anguish of childish grief and fot 
the last stunning blow of genuine misfortune^ 
and throughout the gamut I don't know of any 
affliction more truly pitiable than that which has 
visited our friend. Heaven has been down to 
earth or earth has reached up to Heaven : he 
and one other person have for the moment been 
the centre of a blaze of splendom* and tumult ; 
the air seems to have been ringing with a fan- 
fare of triumph, then suddenly the world is dead 
and silent and sunk in unfathomable gloom. 
Shakespeare is supposed to supply the standard 
by which human emotions are gauged, and I 
don't think that Shylock and Lear and Macbeth 
are supposed to have found their infirmities^ 
or sorrows, or punishments more difficult to 
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endure than were the troubles of Romeo and 
Juliet. There comes a madness which para* 
Ijses self-control, and the worst of it is that 
one prefers seeing a man retain his scars and 
prove that the stab was vital, to finding him 
back in the fray healed and sprightly, as if he- 
had been shamming or making a fuss about 
nothing. But for Harry one can only have 
the compassion which a child deserves when 
he has been told that the fire bums, and forth- 
with clutches a red-hot poker: he knew the- 
rules of tJie game perfectly well, and if he 
chooses to break them he must pay the 
penalty ; nor do I blame the parents overmuch 
— ^they also knew the rules. It is dishonest 
cant to rail against the worldly mothers : they 
follow an instinct older than their civilisation ; 
every one of them desires her daughter to* 
marry some one of consequence. They wish 
the man to be clean and good ; but a deaa 
record and ^ good heart are not enough, and it 
is a legitimate ambition, only offensive if it 
is cloaked with hypocritical denials. One ex- 
cellent woman once confessed to me that she 
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i¥ould never willingly allow her daughters 
to make humble marriages; they had be^i 
brought up to certain conditions and habits of 
life, and she thought it would be wrong to let 
them throw themselves impulsively on any 
<other. And one debutante I recollect, who 
.assured me that she would never marry a 
poor man : her sisters had made distinguished 
jnarriages, and she did not intend that her 
children, if she were to have any, should be 
worse off than theirs. She married rather a 
^ead, but he is very good-natured and very rich, 
And she is extremely happy. Her sisters 
married home-keeping peers, whilst she, I 
gather, is soaring into elysian fields of ' smart- 
ness.' All quite right; they were both wise 
enough to know what for them and theirs 
jconstituted happiness, and honest enough to 
confess it No, Harry could not afford to 
play for these stakes, and if he found that the 
jpunbler's fit was on him, he should have cut 
4>ut at once. Probably, if he had been made 
An exception to the rule and been allowed to 
have his way, it would have ended in disaster. 
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My candid friend was shrewd enough. What 
are the conditions with young people ? Dinners 
and balls in London, parties in country houses ; 
they are on the stage all the time ; they never 
see one another without the make-up and the 
footlights. A man can never know what a 
woman really is until he sees her when invita- 
tions and new clothes are running short, nor 
can she know him until she has seen him on a 
foggy morning when bills are coming in ; they 
may both stand the test, they may not, and 
therein lie the extremities of Mr. Micawber s 
alternatives. No: don't blame the worldly 
mothers. I honestly believe that in the end they 
often save their daughters from unhappy lives. 
I only hope that Harry won't get lazy and 
fat, and then marry for money. I like a good 
romance and like to see it kept up. I don't 
mean that he is mercenary, nor that he 
should marry some one without a penny. 
There ought to be a happy medium between 
marrying gaUy when there is no dowry at all, 
and inquiring too carefriUy into a young lady's 
prospects. I am not sure how it is to be 
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found : if a man does the former he is blamed 
for improvidence, and if he does the latter he 
is condemned as an adventurer. Meanwhile, 
Harry must become a philosopher ; there are 
only two ways of dealing with life : to take it 
seriously and pray for escape, or to treat it as* 
a joke and pretend that nothing matters. I 
have pursued one course; I hope he will be 
wise enough to try the other. 



XXII. 

I don't think I overlooked the woman's, 
point of view in the marriage problenL Only 
recently it occurred to me that a girl's outlook 
on life differs materially fix)m that of a man in 
this respect : she has no abiding home. In the 
world of which I was speaking she certainly 
can't expect to live for ever in the place where 
she was bom and brought up. If she does not 
marry, she must be prepared to go when her 
father dies and his heir succeeds. If she does» 
she rules her husband's establishment during his. 
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U but if she survives him she must retire 
again in favour of the new occupier. A country 
dower house or a London street must be her 
ultimate retreat, unless she re-marries and 
begins da capo; whereas most men may, if 
they choose, take permanent root early in life. 
And I never said that all women were snobs. 
My point was that social ambition is Intimate 
and natural. 1 am not sure when the inspira- 
tion first enters into a woman's mind : I think 
she weaves romances round her dolls, and I 
don't believe that they are often about love in 
a cottage. A schoolboy knows nothing of 
these things ; he reverences most the players of 
games, certain flannel caps are more lovely in 
his eyes than coronets, and an Eton drybob 
would rather wear a light blue sash round his 
waist than a dark blue one on his breast His 
hero may be the son of a duke's agent : it is 
not until he comes to London that he perceives 
attractions and advantages in the duke's own 
position. He loses none of his affection or 
regard for his schoolfellow ; he does not want 
to toady the duke, but he leams that certain 
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proportions and contrasts exist Nobody but 
a theoretical republican denies them. It cannot 
be doubted that life is more vivid and stimulating- 
in a palace than it is in a suburban villa. It is 
more amusing to dine with a duke, and meet 
cabinet ministers and field-marshals, than to 
spend an evening with the most amiable of pro- 
vincial society. Regarded as acquaintances and 
occasional companions, people who live very 
much in the world are more entertaining than 
those whose experience is local and limited. I 
would prefer a company of celebrated authors, 
lawyers, travellers, and politicians, to an as- 
sembly of estimable men, who had never 
thought or done or seen things of moment 
Not being an ascetic by nature, I appreciate 
splendour which is neither excessive nor pre- 
tentious. Every one likes to live as well as he 
or she can ; every one likes to be in the move- 
ment, but that is not to be a snob. A man 
may have a passion for literature and art ; it 
is only when he airs his attainments imper- 
tinently and assumes a supercilious tone that 
we call hun a prig. Likewise a man may 
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prefer to live with eminent people ; it is only^ 
when he parades his distinguished acquaint- 
ances, and seems to despise others, that we 
call him a snob. Some people take to the 
peerage as others do to the bottle. To have 
either the one or the other always on your 
lips is offensive, but this craving exists only 
in extreme cases. Snobbishness then becomes^ 
social priggishness, and generates the rudeness- 
and bad taste which are called vulgarity. 
I only knew one person who not only felt 
none of these distinctions, but could not 
even understand that they had any signifi- 
cance for other people, and she is dead. 
It was a singular case. If her daughter had 
been offered the alternatives in marriage of 
the eldest son of a rich duke and the younger 
son of a poor country parson, and she had 
chosen the latter, I am certain that my friend 
would have been well pleased, if she had 
thought it promised happiness, and that she 
would have been very much astonished if she 
had been told that people saw anything re- 
markable in the matter. You are the most 
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.-amiable and admirable of women, but you 
would recognise the extremes of value, and I 
4ttn not calling you a snob. No, it is one of 
those obvious phenomena which stare us in the 
face every day, as plainly as the mansions in 
Belgravia and the hovels in the slums, and it 
is cant and hypocrisy to say that we see no 
difference between them. Courtesy and mo- 
desty are the correctives of the abuse; the 
former ensures appreciation of those who are 
excellent in their smaller sphere; the latter 
i^eaches true moderation in your social esti- 
mates. I believe that every one falls into his 
proper place amongst his neighbours. A man 
-or woman may by luck and determination 
usurp a position to which they are entitled 
neither by birth or character, but they are the 
^excrescences which ought to be removed, and, 
in fSact, often disappear. Personal charm, rare 
abilities, peculiar wit, are able to secure for 
their possessor a position as enviable as any 
<x:cupied by right of birth or wealth. No man 
ishould be discontented with the attention ot 
n^lect which he receives ; it is probably the 
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exact amount which he deserves. Even then 
he may regret his exclusion from interesting 
scenes and circles without being a snob ; it is 
when he tries to cover his nakedness with pre- 
tences and excuses that he reveals the in- 
firmity. I have never stayed at Culmstock, 
but the parties of which I read in the papers 
always seem to me attractive, and I should 
like to go there, and I am not ashamed of the 
confession. If I were unhappy* because I 
don't go there and felt tempted to let people 
think I could go if I liked, then I should 
be heartily ashamed of myself. At all events, 
I hope so. One should always try to bear in 
mind the teaching of Emerson (the American, 
not our friend), self-respect should be the pre- 
dominant principle. The provisions of custom 
and the dictates of fashion regulate the actions 
and principles of most people. Here at least 
predestination should be inoperative : we have 
a free will to act and think for ourselves, in- 
stead of following a lead in which we have no 
faith and to which we owe no allegiance. 
Which reminds me of an obiter dictum of our 
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modem and fiuniliar philosopher of the same 
name. One night conversation ran in this 
groove, and somebody propoimded the problem 
of wherein lay the charm of great houses and 
great people. The name, the place, sentiment, 
and association were all suggested. One plati- 
tudinarian said that he recognised only the 
aristocracy of intellect, and that the superiority 
of great houses was restricted to their libraries. 
Our friend Emerson said that as far as he 
could judge true aristocracy resided in the 
kitchen: a man's social position depended on 
his cook, which is far from being nonsense. 
Even Culmstock would lose its popularity if 
it were conducted on strictly temperance and 
vegetarian principles ; and even I might com- 
mand the legion of the elect if I baited my 
table with consmnmate art 
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XXIII. 

My friend the parson preached this 
morning a sermon after my own heart I 
hate listening to a clergyman who moralises 
about the usages of society of which he knows 
nothing at all, and of which I know a good 
deal. One is either aware of the evil and does 
not need to be taught, or else one is ignorant 
and remote, and need not be enlightened. 
What I want is to hear the Scriptures ex- 
pounded. They are his business and pre- 
sumably he knows more about them than I 
do. My parson discoursed on the last chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, which contains one of the most 
beautifid passages in the English language; 
perhaps the most beautiful. It is like a 
recitative in music. So is the first sentence of 
Rasadas : it reminds one of the opening bars 
of an oratorio. By-the-bye it is rather hard on 
a clergyman that he should be denied the 
advantages of humour, which is the greatest 
resource of an orator in any other line of 
business. I only once heard a preacher who 
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was designedly funny : he made his congre- 
gation scream with laughter and held their 
attention sure enough, but I don't think the 
efiPect was satis&ctory. It is a compensation 
that the man in the pulpit can't be heckled ; 
but here also there is a loss. Of all the forms 
of sport with which I am acquainted there is 
none more exciting than answering questions 
at an election meeting. You don't know what 
is coming, and you must let fly at it instanter, 
hit or miss : nothing does you more good or 
harm than the aptitude or ineptitude you have 
for a quick and witty reply. It occurs to me 
that here is an illustration of the difference 
between wit and humour. It has been 
elaborated by divers authorities, never satis- 
factorily. Some one says that wit is mirth 
turned philosopher, humour is philosophy at 
^y. Professor Mahafiy has tried his hand, 
but his contribution is rather an essay than a 
definition. Lowell says that the tendency of 
humour is towards overplus of expression, 
while the very essence of wit is its logical 
expression. It is cruder and not less true, I 
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think, to say that humour deals with ideas and 
wit with words. The finest specimen of 
humour possible is the trial scene in Pickxmck : 
a first-rate example of wit is the retort of the 
gentleman to whom the Regent had said, * I 
hear you are the greatest blackguard in the 
town : ' ' I hope your Royal Highness has not 
come here to take away my character.' It is 
the fashion to condemn puns, though Doctor 
Johnson liked them — ^bad ones too. I agree 
with him : * Very well, sir : the first play upon 
words to-day.' Emerson is a true Johnsonian 
in this : no pun comes amiss to him. Last 
time I met him the conversation turned upon 
the Bacon and Shakespeare controversy: he 
said that the plays might have been written by 
Bacon, but that nobody could say it was a case 
of porker verba. I hope you are a good-enough 
Latinist and Shakespearian to see through this. 
You may say it is a vile trick : I think it 
enlivens talk to give it a twist now and then : 
the unexpected is at all events an element of 
wit, and he continually pops in fantastic quips 
that don't suggest themselves to slower minds. 
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He is a humourist, moreover. He told us how 
he had been taken by his wife to a distribution 
of prizes at a girls' school and had to make a 
speech for her. It was a portentously solemn 
and sober affair, and there was he tr3ring to be 
as grave as the rest of them. He saw nothing^ 
but the comic side of it and gave us a des- 
cription worthy of Pickwick. You could not 
call it witty : it was purely humorous. 

I can't help being attracted by this Shake- 
speare controversy. People say that it does 
not matter who wrote the plays ; and if you put 
it in that way, nothing matters. But what I 
like about it is that if Shakespeare was not the 
author, what a magnificent hoax it is, and how 
splendidly ridiculous have been all the genera- 
tions of pilgrims, English and foreign, to 
Stratford-on-Avon. There is humour, if you 
please. I read a book lately which convinced 
me beyond the shadow of a doubt of two 
things: one was that it was absolutely im- 
possible that the man Shakespeare could have 
produced the plays; the other that it was 
proved and established beyond the possibility 
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I of question that the writer must have been 

liOid Bacon and none other ; unless indeed we 
call him Lord Verulam — ^this he was; and 
Viscount St Albans : never Lord Bacon, as 
he is always named. No doubt the next book 
I read will confirm me as surely in a contrary 
faith. 



XXIV. 

I HAD to go to London to see my publisher 
on Tuesday, and I stayed the night Finding 
that I was asked to Winton House I went 
there, hoping that I might see you. Why did 
you not go ? It was very small and stiff, and as 
hardly any young people were asked, there was 
little disposition to dance. The royalties went 
to supper with a fortunate few, and the rest of 
the world had the door shut in their faces. 
They lingered there like peris at the gate of 
paradise, or like the starving poor at the 
convent gate in Longfellow's poem, whilst a 
goigeous flunkey unceremoniously kept them 
at bay : not a dignified spectacle. And when 
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the doors were opened the crowd began to 
push. It was a most unmannerly performance, 
fit for Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday. 
I wonder why food should overcome all rules 
and habits of patience and decorum : it does. 
Hunger can't be pleaded as an excuse : these 
ladies and gentlemen had dined profusely a few 
hours before, and had done nothing since to 
stimulate their appetites. I made one valuable 
observation : for some time past the sense of 
being bored by people has been growing more 
frequent and acute in me It must surely 
follow that I bore other people to a cone^ 
sponding extent. Hence my fall from favour. 
Sometimes in the course of my meditations 
here a passing flash of humanity disturbs my 
solitude and I am roused : 

* I will not shut me from my kind, 
And lest I stiifen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone. 
Nor feed with sighs a passing wind.' 

But a return to civilisation only deepens my 
shadows again : 
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^ For ground in yonder social miU, 
We rub each others' angles down.' 

I seem to lose my identity, and whatever small 
^owance of character I am endowed withal : 

' We glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.' 

Or as another poet describes the life : 

* To dress, to call, to dine, to break 

No canon of the social code. 
The little laws that lacqueys make. 
The futile decalogue of Mode.' 

I feel at a ball now like a monkey on a barrel- 
organ : he takes no pleasure in his garments, 
the music has been made distastefid by damn* 
able iteration, and he looks profoundly wearied 
and sad. He performs his antics in a p»- 
functory way without a sign of gaiety, or 
any illusion about giving pleasure to the 
mortals around him. He probably hankers 
after his native forest, or would hanker if he 
could reason and remember. The difference 
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between us is that he has the painful alter- 
native forced upon him, and I submit to it of 
my own £ree will; my native forest being 
represented by this temporary and experimental 
lodging. 

The supper was superabundant and exotic ; 
the produce of all climates and seasons. Two 
of my old acquaintances encouraged me to 
dance afterwards in a complimentary manner* 
This added to my evil humour : I felt as if I 
were a dancing dog, with no other accomplish- 
ment, useAil or otherwise. The best company 
I found was on my way home : a wretched 
beggar came whining after me, and I made him 
speak in his natural voice and walk alongside 
like a human being. He was a compositor 
out of work : he had lately come back from 
his militia training, and had been robbed 
of his bounty money at the place where 
he gets his night's lodging. He had been 
selling papers in the street, and told me what I 
had long wished to know, namely, the system 
of distribution and payment. It is a poor 
speculation at best I cross-examined him and 
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could believe his story, because I know his 
battalion: we were encamped next to them 
last year, and I know the names of his colonel 
and adjutant. I asked why he did not go 
into the regular army ; he said he had tried, but 
that they rejected him on account of his teeth, 
although, he said, he could eat anything when 
he got it. I thought of the supper I had leftr 
Here was half London only intent on getting^ 
an appetite for their food ; and the other half 
continually in search of food for their appetite. 
He described his lodging-house : the cheapest 
sort; I don't suppose he gets much comfort 
for his pennies. I gave him half-a-crown and 
all the cigarettes I had, and he was overcome 
with gratitude: I also gave hhn my card and 
told him that if he liked to come down here I 
would employ him somehow, and see whether 
I could get him a good start in life. I don't 
suppose that he will come. His conversation 
came as a memento mori after the glitter and 
voluptuousness of Winton House. 
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XXV. 

I HAVE had a letter from my vagrant friend 
asking for money: I have refused. If he 
wants help, he must come here. I will do 
what I can for him, but business is business. 
It is not easy to love one's neighbour as one- 
self, except in the case of a beautiful woman, 
because in that form of attachment there is a 
considerable amoimt of self-love. The main 
purpose, then, is to make the other person 
love oneself, and to impress oneself as favour- 
ably as possible on the other person. If you 
always took as close an interest in the afiairs 
of your neighbour as you do in your own, you 
would be a nuisance, hnpertinent and inquisi- 
tive. 1 don't intend to enthrone this indi- 
vidual as my bosom's lord, but I should like 
to improve his miserable lot. I suppose that 
the preaclier who was here lately would say 
that Christian sympathy was what he needed 
I can give him plenty of that ; but I am of 
opinion that proper food, clean living, and a 
little wholesome discipline would meet the 
necessities of the situation more effectually. 
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For some reason, I woke at five o'clock 
tills moming, so I went out of doors. I under* 
stand it is the mission of art to interpret 
nature, but this is an aspect of it which can't 
be interpreted. A filthy beggar, whom it i& 
painful to behold in the flesh, can become a 
fascinating figure when Murillo or Velasquez^ 
takes him in hand. A house or a garden can 
be idealised, a skilful treatment of shadows* 
and light can call attention to beauties in 
earth and sky which an untrained eye is apt 
to overlook; but there is something in the 
atmosphere and spirit of early morning which 
is difficult to define and impossible to represent.: 
It is a remarkable fact that for most of us it is 
a neglected and unknown beauty, or known at 
best in connection with a return fi*om a night of 
revelry. Only at daybreak on a summer morn- 
ing is London light and clean. I remember the 
annoyance I felt on such a morning of smoke- 
less skies and long clear vistas, when I caught 
sight of myself in the looking-glaas of the cab 
in which I was driving. I had danced violently 
all ni^t ; I had emerged hot and dishevelled 
with the last of the guests. The fiowers had 
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faded, the lights made a horrid contrast with 
the softer rays of sunrise, the game was played 
out, the long excitement was beguming to 
give way to reaction. After the night of 
tumult and emotion, here, even in St. James's, 
were perfect serenity and silence. I saw myself 
like a hideous creature of darkness, and my 
coxcombry was put to instant shame. I re- 
collect another morning after a terrible all- 
night sitting in the House of Commons. I 
was exhausted in body and bram, as nobody 
can be who has not had to take part in one of 
those senseless and degrading ordeals. I was 
crawling home half stunned with fatigue, when 
I was suddenly and completely revived by the 
strange vision of St. James's Park. Nurses 
and loafers and keepers prevent one from re- 
garding it with tender emotions in the course 
of one's daily passage ; but here it was, an im- 
tenanted garden ; the lake sparkled as purely 
■as a Highland loch ; the only sounds were the 
stirring of the water-fowl on the island and 
the chirping of sparrows overhead. It was a 
revelation, an aspect unsuspected 
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the only beneficial result of an all-night sitting 
with which I was ever made acquainted. 

I wonder what is the secret of this charm. 
It is not objective ; it is not ponderable and in- 
evitable, like the Duke of York's column. It 
might msph^ a poet, it excites admiration in me; 
it is neutral to my man William, unmeaning, no 
doubt, to my vagrant friend, and non-existent 
for my dog Pat The truth is, that the world is 
guided by influences of which we are uncon- 
scious, and to which we are subject in varying 
degrees ; that is why its course is so erratic. 
We don't try to discern the propelling forces, 
nor calculate the strength which will give 
predominance in one direction or another. 
Beauty, fear, love, hatred, prejudice, selfish- 
ness and ignorance ; man by man the passing 
generation is played upon by these forces from 
the cradle to the grave, no two of us suscep- 
tible in precisely the same measure to all or 
any of them — all of us talking and striving in 
obedience to the prevailing impulse. What* 
ever be the receptive fiwnilty, it was lively 
enough in me this morning. I understand 
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that artists see colours to which we laym^i 
are blind. If there is a characteristic colour 
in these early mornings, I think it is that of 
the violet; that, at all events, is how it ap- 
pears to me, though, I suppose, the rose is 
more appropriate; it gives the same impres- 
sion as the tender delicacy which I see in the 
complexion of a young and beautiful girL 
Lest you should find me too romantic, let me 
hasten to add that one of the most beautiful 
effects of colour I ever saw was produced in 
London one autumn evening by a combina- 
tion of gas-lamps and fog. The sun was set- 
ting behind a mountain of purple clouds, a 
light mist hung in the quiet park, and all the 
space between Westminster and Piccadilly was 
draped in richest blue and gold. 

It is a great gift, this appreciation of what 
is beautiful out of doors, even if it is possessed 
only in an uncritical and amateurish form, 
because it is easily indulged, and it increases 
rather than wanes. Whatever evil future life 
may have in store for me, I shaU always be 
able to gladden my heart by the contemplation 
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of an English landscape. My early rising to- 
day afforded the same exquisite satisfaction 
which I used to derive in gayer times from 
the appearance at breakfast of a beautifiil 
woman in a pretty summer dress. There was 
about both of them a delicious freshness, 
which naturally evaporated as the day wore 
on. Even at five o'clock there was a haase 
vibrating over the ground portending a hot 
day, and this has not been discredited; so 
have I seen in the temperate hour of country- 
house life an impalpable indication of ardent 
emotions to be generated by some lovely 
young lady which she has not failed to justify 
before night Well here I am, in the noon- 
tide of splendour, and conscious that my ad- 
miration and delist are not at the mercy of 
caprice, and cannot be taken away. No 
homage is expected in return, and the glory of 
it all is poured forth in unstinted prodigality 
for me, as well as for any other mortal with a 
pen to write and a tendency to platitudinise. 
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XXVI. 

I HAD another letter from my vagrant a 
day or two ago. Whoever writes his letters 
is a crafty villain, with some education and 
style ; but I am not quite such a fool as he 
thinks. Having failed to extract a donation, 
he now tries the ' opportunity of a lifetime/ 
which he cannot seize because he lacks the 
necessary capital, and which can never be pre- 
sented again. No doubt, if I sent the money, 
they would divide it, the scribe appropriating 
the larger share. I have replied that he may 
submit his case to my lawyer, who has authority 
to advance the money if he is satisfied; of 
course he — ^which means they — ^won't dare to 
do this. I have added that my lawyer is 
further empowered, in default of the former 
contingency, to advance the amount required 
for a journey hither. He will probably go 
and get this ; whether he will then come or 
not depends on the degree of poverty in which 
he is existing, and the extent to which he is 
under the influence of the other gentleman. 
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I think I shaU ask my lawyer to buy a ticket, 
so that the other man can't appropriate the 
money. I should like to take the creature in 
hand, but it is a firee country, and if he prefers 
his gutter freedom in town to an orderly ex- 
istence here, he must have his way. 

I have other news, however, which will 
interest you more. What do you think of Harry 
bringing his broken heart here to be mended ? 
It seems that he met the Selby family at 
Dinard last year and, as I diagnose the case, 
amused himself by exciting the romantic 
instincts of the young lady. You may be sure 
that a gentleman of so much fashion and con- 
sequence lacked no encouragement, and he is 
apparently fulfilling an old promise of a visit. 
The naked truth is that in his soreness and 
vexation he has resolved to marry the Powder 
Pufi^for the sake of her father's money. It is 
not heroic, and I am sorry to report it of your 
friend; but his judgment and temper are 
warped, and his impulses for the moment are 
not under control. I will never meddle again 
in other people's affairs, and if this is his 
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intention, it is no business of mine to thwart 
him ; but that does not mean that I intend to 
encourage him. 

I don't know what he thought wh^i he 
heard that I was here, but he must have 
concealed his surprise under a pretence of 
pleasure which he cannot possibly have 
felt, because I suddenly rose in Mr. Selby's 

■ 

estimation : he did not know that I had such 
a desirable acquaintance. Harry came to see 
me, sadly puzzled over his policy: first, he 
was disposed to bluff me with the suggestion 
that his presence was an accident; then he 
ignored further explanation ; finally he was 
inclined to be communicative. This was 
during his third visit, when, I suppose, a crisis 
of some sort had to be faced. He began to 
ask my opinion about the family, and I let him 
have it, though it was not genuine. I said I 
thought Mr. Selby a fine specimen of nature's 
gentleman; so modest and considerate. I 
enlarged on the refinement and simplicity oi 
the daughter, and pointed out the superiority 
of her quiet and cultivated manners to the 
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&lse veneer of your London maidens. This 
made him frown. I next commended that 
cub of a brother as a young British officer of 
the right sort ; so genial and unaffected. He 
moved uneasily here. To complete the charm 
of the family circle I observed that the comic 
cousin, who has turned up again, was the sort of 
fellow whom it is always pleasant to have 
about the house ; so amusing and sociable At 
this point I think Harry said something to him- 
self : possibly he was repudiating this vulgar 
and impudent cousin-elect as part of the con- 
templated bargain. It is my honest opinion 
that he would have retired with a resolve to 
send to somebody for the regulation telegram 
of recall had not Mr. Darbyshire chosen this 
moment for one of his rare visits. See how a 
trivial occurrence may influence a group of 
destinies : here was Harry, a piece of rather 
damaged goods, about to be returned to store, 
ei^ble of repair, to reappear in daily use as 
good as new. In comes Mr. Darbyshire, 
innocent of design, and takes the stock off my 
hands. He discovered with evident pleasure 
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that Harry was the son of an old and dear 
friend : nothing would do but we must go to 
lunch with him. We went : and the effect on 
Harry was remarkable. The consequence of his 
present habitation can only be to exasperate 
his nervous irritation : he found Mr. Darby<« 
shire's house a placid backwater aloof from the 
tumultuous tide in which he had lately been 
buffeted about. When I left he appeared to 
have been domiciled where he was for many 
years and to purpose remaining there for ever. 
Now the frm began. The Selby family had 
ahready exhibited impatience of his visits to 
me : there had been some marked allusions to 
my friend, as if I had been asserting some un- 
warrantable pretensions. When it became 
knovm that through my agency their guest 
had entered the camp of the enemy, the cup 
of my offence was filled to overflowing. I met 
Mr. Selby coming out of the post-office : ' We 
never see your friend, now,' he said; 'you 
keep him so well suppUed with amusements 
and acquaintances that he has little time left 
for us.' 
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' That is his loss,' said I gallantly ; which 
was a failure. He is self-conscious and void 
of humour : of course he thought I was jeering 
at him. 

* Mr. Darbyshu^ is glad enough to get 
him, I expect,' he snapped out. 

' Mr. Darbyshire knew him as a child long 
before you and I did,' I submitted meekly. 

* Then I wonder he didn't invite him to his 
house instead of allowing him to come to mine.' 

'He will very likely want him to go 
there when he leaves you,' I said. 

* Oh, well, of course, if he finds my house 
dull, he can look for livelier companions 
elsewhere.' 

'He shows no disposition to exchange 
your hospitality for mine, at all events,' I 
answered, trying to soothe him ; * so that I 
am the least favoured of alL' 

* I don't understand young men nowadays/ 
he grumbled. 

' They are peculiar,' I assented. 
He is a mass of arrogance and jealousy, 
and has no idea of manners. 
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XXVII. 

My vagrant has turned up. He says he 
-was 'stony broke.' I never supposed that 
he was affluent, and I thought that his phrase 
was only used by wealthy gentlemen who have 
joyously careered along the flowery path to 
rain. However, here he is, and I find him 
rather an incubus. It is understood that he 
is to do odd jobs and make himself generally 
useful. At present he is a general nuisance. 
The gardener says he is no use to him ; ' He 
don't hardly know which end of a spade to 
take hold of, and he don't seem to have no 
imderstanding.' William says he is lazy, and 
my housekeeper says he is dirty. What am 
I to do? I really can't tend him like a 
child ; and it looks very much as if I am to 
be a philanthropist by deputy. Charity is to 
begin at home by all my household being put 
to inconvenience and annoyance. I can't 
teach him how to dig: I don't know any- 
thing about it. I can't wash him. 1 can't 
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very well go and help William, who k 
having more trouble than assistance at pie- 
sent I have been talking to the unhappy 
creature, but I know I have not got the 
sympathetic gift He seems to feel aggrieved 
that I would not send him money when he 
asked for it ; but he does not bear malice, and 
shows a readiness to forgive and forget I 
don't think he is gratefiiL Probably he 
approves of me as a good kind of bloke, and 
proposes to exploit me to the fiill. I tried an 
introduction to my dear parson, but the fellow 
was so cringing that I could not bear the sight 
I suppose it has been part of his education to 
impose upon a clergyman, if he is not to salute 
him with a brickbat The hopeless aspect of 
the case is that he has no definite opinions 
and agrees to everything. I indicate divers 
walks in life ; even so distant a promenade as 
emigration; and he accepts them all, not 
indeed with the sanguine alacrity of Richard 
Carstone, but with a grinning apathy which is 
infinitely worse. There is an absence oi 
character and spirit which reveals the demo- 
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Talisation resulting from such a bringing up» or 
dragging down, as his existence represents. 

As for Harry, the plot thickens. He has a 
haven of rest in the society of Miss Darby- 
shire, and here he evidently means to take 
permanent anchorage. I have always under- 
stood that a man who is smartingfrom unkind 
usage at the hands of one lady, is apt to be 
caught on the rebound, as the saying is, and 
seek solace at those of another. This lady, 
with her gentle, dignified manner, may well 
afford comfort The vulgar rowdyism of the 
Selby household could only draw him on to a 
forlorn hope : he unexpectedly finds a haunt 
of ancient peace, and his savage spirit is at rest. 

He announced one morning that he was 
coming to stay with me : he said he had told 
Mr. Selby that I insisted. Seeing that I had 
told the gentleman a few days before that I 
had no pretensions of rivalry with his hospitality, 
I felt that the situation was awkward. But I 
could not say I would not have him. Of 
course I was delighted ; but I didn't want to 
pile up the agony, and I did not want old 
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Selby to think I had told him a lie. Next 
time I met him I played the toady : * I have 
stolen your guest after all/ I said * I had no 
idea that he would honour my cottage so long 
as your palace was open to him. He is very 
self-denying.' 

' I thought he had come here to visit us/ 
he answered, * but I suppose he can choose his 
friends as he pleases.' Mrs. Selby was more 
emphatic : * It's my opinion the young man is 
a fraud/ she said, with a sagacious wag of her 
head. I have no doubt that she had visions of 
weddings and desirable avenues leading into a 
wider and more exalted arena : and to do her 
justice I am sure she would be distressed if she 
thought her daughter was in trouble. But it 
is their fault: they seem to have marked 
Harry for their own, and boasted of their 
quarry before he was safely in the bag. 

Mr. Darbyshire I fancy is perplexed : he is 
torn between his desire to show civility to the 
son of his friend and his natural reserve. He 
can't help perceiving the force of attraction 
which draws Harry to his house, and he is 
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tBure to be actuated by impulses extremely 
remote fix>m those of Mr. Selby. Meanwhile 
Harry is here, and I don't deny that I rejoice 
in his company. William tried the experiment 
of letting my prot^g^ assist in the gentle art of 
valeting. One evening he told him to go and 
{Hrepare a bath and put out Harry's dress clothes : 
going up himself a little later, he found a foot- 
bath and a jug in the middle of the room and 
a brown suit on the bed. To his remonstrance 
that this was not the costume which he had 
indicated, the pupil objected, ' There's only the 
best suit what he'd wear on a Sunday.' He is 
not receptive of ideas, for he had been carefully 
coached. 

I always liked entertaining ; nothing gave 
me greater pleasure in old days than to collect 
a few congenial spirits for dinner. One could 
choose one's company, and to some extent 
control the talk. It amused me to throw a 
fly at the right moment and rise a fish which 
I knew would give good play all round, and 
I considered it rather a triumph if I felt 
that my guests went away as well pleased 
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with all the sentiments they had got out a» 
with the provisions which they had taken in. 
But somdiow it wasn't a success. They 
seemed to enjoy themselves, and I never had 
to complain of untalkativeness. Some of them 
came again, but I found I was never asked to 
other people's dinners. They probably thought 
me the one drawback to my own. I clearly 
hadn't the true gift of a diner out, and so I 
heard of my friends dining with one another,, 
and had to know that they did not want me. 
This made me feel that they only came to me 
on sufferance, and self-respect compelled me 
to cease from entertaining. I should never have 
thought of asking Harry to come here, nor 
would he have thought of coming if circum- 
stances had not made it advantageous. But 
in his present mood he is delightful, and takes 
pains to make me believe that he comes for 
the pleasure of seeing me. I am not hood- 
winked, but I pocket my pride and allow him 
to flatter me. After all, it is true hospitality ; 
he wants a lodging, and I gave it him. If I 
had beeped him to come and amuse me, the 
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position would have been different It is 
needless to say that he taxes my resources but 
little. We meet at meals, and very pleasant 
I find them. The rest of the day he spends 
at Mr. Darbyshire's house on one preteitt or 
another. The situation is an open secret ; he 
troubles himself with few apologies, and I 
trouble him with no comments. When he 
announces his engagement, we shall have a 
lively time. I think I shall station the vagrant 
at my gate with a heap of stones, and tell him to 
hurl them and defiance at any one approaching 
from the direction of Mr. Selb/s house. 

It is rather hard, after all, that my peace 
should be disturbed in this way; what is 
Harry to me that I shotdd step into hot 
water to serve his purposes ? Do you recollect 
that I compared Mr. Darbyshire's house with 
those which one sees on the stage, with the 
difference that in his case there was no plot ; 
existence within its walls was devoid of inci- 
dent ; and here we are playing a comedy with 
all the zest in life. Old Selby supplies the 
farce, his son is quite capable of playing the 
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viUaitt; I only hope, that in the daughter's 
case it is not to be a tragedy. 

Luckily my book is off my hands, so that 
these distractions cause no serious incon- 
venience. In fact, a little excitement is not 
unwelcome. I take vast walks, and bicycle 
whenever I can elude Pat's vigiknce, but as 
long as he is disengaged I have to accommo- 
date myself to his methods of exercise. I am 
a slave to that dog. I have been looking at 
Butler s Analogy^ which I read years ago ; it 
seems at one moment as if he were going to 
prove that the existence of an animal is as in- 
destructible as that of a human being ; but he 
doesn't. I wish he would. There is so much 
of his argument that one has to accept on the 
fiiith of his word, that I would gladly include 
this principle. He — ^the dog, not the bishop — 
has just been waging war on a tramp who had 
invaded my garden. The essayists, such as 
Lamb and Stevenson, delight in idealising 
these gentry with all the attributes of dignity 
and romance. I try to see these qualities, but 
I can't. Their rags to me are rags, and are not 
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more pleasant to behold than court liyeries* 
I never detected dignity in their speech or 
bearing; the former is sometimes drunken, 
generally obsequious, in the last resource 
blasphemous ; the latter is usually slouching 
and dispirited. I regard them with sorrow 
and compassion ; to my mind it is a fearful 
prospect to go unwashed, unwarmed, un- 
covered; I see no possibility of romance in 
that as a permanent rule of living. It is 
quite true that they are spared all anxiety 
about the upkeep of appearances and the dis- 
chaige of social obligations, but it is only the 
contingency of poverty that makes these claims 
formidable to us. As to the nonsense about 
the beggar's freedom, I would rather be free to 
clothe and house and feed myself according to 
my taste. This fellow was no better than the 
rest He crawled and whined and was terri- 
fied at the sij^t of Pat. I tried to talk to 
him, but he was not inclined to conversation ; 
in &ct, he was a dull dog. I gave him some- 
thing, and let him go on his way. I was 
rather annoyed to find hinv long after this, 
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engi^ed in animated discourse across the 
hedge with my prot^g^, who was supposed to 
be at work in the garden. Birds of a feather^ 
I am afiraid. 



XXVIII. 

My proteg^ has decamped. He dis- 
tinguished himself on Sunday night by being 
discovered on the floor of my dining-room 
profoundly intoxicated in the midst of empty 
decanters. He had been told to clear the 
table, and this was how he did it. I ga^e him 
an orderly-room harangue next moming; he 
was fill! of contrition and stout resolutions^ 
and said it was aU my fault for putting tempta- 
tion in the way. On Wednesday mornmg he 
was gone, so were most of the portable articles 
of value that were not locked up. It is a 
comfort to think that he won't starve at 
present ; he ought to live well on the proceeds 
of divas match-boxes, silver trays, knives, and 
such trifles, for some time to come. The 
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only grudge I bear him is for carrying off a 
paper-knife which my dear mother used» and 
which had been by my side ever since I lost 
her. He could not have known this, but to 
touch any relic of her is sacrilege, and if my 
anger is unreasonable, I may be pardoned for 
my grief. I would willingly let him keep the 
rest of his plunder, and pay him, too, if he 
would restore to me this alone. I can't help 
suspecting that his conference with that tramp 
had something to do with his conduct It was 
not my lecture on Monday ; he was not the 
man to flee away from shame too grievous to 
be borne. He was restless and bored, that 
was all, and he heard the tramp a-calling. 
Probably they are together now, dividing 
the spoiL I must not be too hard ; my in- 
tention was good, but my execution poor. I 
got no hold on his feeble will, and failed to 
inspire him with any courage or ambition, and 
I left him too much in the keeping of the 
servants, who had no interest in his welfiue, 
and probably made him feel, like Jo, that 
nobody wanted him, and that it was time for 
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him to move on. The worst of it is that I 
can do nothing for him now. Even if I re- 
captured my bird, his position in my house- 
hold would be invidious, and I could not give 
him a satisfactory character if a good opening 
for employment presented itself. It is not 
even permitted me to be the friend of the 
friendless. 

If you have not skipped all this aiid looked 
ahead, you now come to what will interest 
you. Harry has made the plunge and come 
out triumphant. I am entertaining an ac- 
cepted suitor. No doubt he will write to you 
himself; at present he is too much occupied 
with his new felicity — possibly he is also 
a little shy. Unless I am mistaken he was 
exhibiting to you not long ago the lacerations 
of his wounded heart, and he may find it diffi- 
cult to choose the most favourable light in 
which to display the perfection of its healing. 
Perhaps the best course in such a case is to 
foUow that incorrigible old punster, Emerson. 
When some young man was appealing for his 
sympathy in similar affliction, he said, ' iSumma 
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ars is celare hartem: which meanSt the best 
thing you can do is to fall in love again as 
soon as possible.' But I need not teach you 
tact, and Harry won't be difficult to satisfy. 
At present he seems convinced of the fitct that 
neither he nor any other mortal ever was in 
love on this planet hitherto. Who was it that 
said that every man vows that his first love 
is his last and his last love his first ? Well, 
let this be accepted as Harry s first. I always 
wonder whether brides and bidegrooms har- 
bour private misgivings. Th^ have had 
ocular evidence of the breakdown of many an 
alliance within their knowledge, but they appear 
to entertain no doubt oi their own security. 
Marriage may be a £uhire for others; never 
for them. Personally, I like weddings: one 
sees a number of good-looking and well* 
dressed people ; the music is pleasant, and the 
final march inspiriting. Moreover, there are 
two young people getting their own way for 
once, and by courtesy and convention there 
prevail a spirit of benevolmce and assurance of a 
happy issue. I see nothing tiresome in all this^ 
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and regard those people as churls who profess 
to prefer Minerals. There is gloom if you please, 
some caring too much, others not enough; 
the many offending by their indifference and 
scrutiny the sacred anguish of the few. 

But for a truly pleasant object commend 
me to a newly-engaged young man. Here 
is your true egoist; here is entire self-satis- 
fiiction. He expects to attract all the richness 
of the earth, like the meridian sun, and if in 
his felicity he radiates a certain genial warmth 
upon mankind it is done unconsciously. You 
must no more ask for common sense from him 
than for a leg of mutton from a gin-shop, as 
Shelley said of himself. Our friend is chatter- 
ing with delight, and takes it for granted that 
I am to chatter with him, though why I 
should I don't know. At all events, he is a 
more inspiriting companion than he would be 
it he had failed. He talks and looks as if he 
had won a glorious victoiy, and deserved the 
thanks of the nation, whereas all that he has done 
is to get his own way. He is going to stay 
with Mr. Darbyshire now, so I had the parson 
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here last night for a farewell dinner. He was 
as grinning and jubilant as if Harry had 
rendered him some notable service ; he waxed 
enthusiastic on the subject of marriage, and 
compared his own wife's charms with those of 
Harry's lady. I don't think Harry quite liked 
this. And there was an awkward moment 
when he blurted out that he and his wife had 
made up their minds that Miss Selby was to 
have been the heroine of the adventure. Oh» 
simplicity, what harm you do and what pain 
you innocently cause! The dear little man 
\ . thought he was exhibiting a pleasant shrewd- 

ness and a nice vein of humour. 

We have had our first encounter with the 
Selby family to-day, at the bazaar of which I told 
you. The father was sulky and pompous, the 
mother freezing. The son was disposed to ignore 
us. I came upon him at the Duchess s stall» 
paying a fine price for her smiles and conversa- 
tion. She caught sight of Harry, and hailed 
him as an old friend; dedaied that she was 
devoted to Miss Darbyshire, and so on, and so 
on, which was all gall and bitterness to Master 
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Selby. He came sneering to me, ' I suppose 
he will be leaving you now and moving on to 
her Grace.' I said, * Probably/ and left him* 
But I must say that the Powder Puff came 
out with honours. She has the soul of a gentle- 
man, after all, and is worth all the rest of the 
fiunily tenfold. Between you and me, it can't 
be denied that our friend has sailed near the 
wind. He is, in &ct, like some one in a feurce 
which I used to know, who says, ^ I have loved 
much in my time and ofl;en.'' There is no doubt 
he filled up an interval in his cycle of attach^ 
ments by attitudinizing at her last year, and 
with such a mother and brother she was no 
doubt encouraged to take him seriously. Here 
he comes again, begins his old blandishments, 
and abruptly transfers his attentions to another 
lady, with more definite result. When a man 
gets engaged to be married it must be to some 
extent a slight imposed upon all the rest of 
his female acquaintances who were open to an 
offer. They would be foohsh if they com- 
plained on principle, but when matters have 
been carried far in an individual case, the per** 
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son affected has undoubtedly ground for com- 
plaint If female jealousy is ever to be 
justified, here is an occasion. However, to-day 
the young lady behaved with complete pro- 
priety ; she not only said all the right things, 
and not a word too much, but she displayed 
a dignity which surprised me. There was 
none of the gush to which I had grown accus- 
tomed — ^in &ct, I detected, to my great regret, 
the quietness of swrow and affliction. My 
heart went out to her at once. I will never 
speak lightly of her again, and if I can find 
any means of befiiending her I will seize them. 
There is more hardship than meets the eye 
in such a case. Apart fix>m the soraiess of 
heart which, heaven help us all, is bad enough, 
there remains the &ct that a womim has fewer 
means of escape. A man can have, and ought 
to have, other outlets upon life ; a woman haa 
not. Ambition I believe to be a vice, and 
I have many reputable authorities, ftom Sir 
Thomas Browne to Charles Kingsle^, on my 
side. The former urges us to ' let ambition have 
but an epicycle or narrow circuit in thee ; ' the 
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latter talks of ' the honours of the grey head 
^thout envy, without vanity, without am- 
otion ' : and I could quote you much more to 
the same eflPect The truth is, that ambition 
unfulfilled is jealousy; fiilfiUed it becomes 
selfishness. Nevertheless, it is a common 
wedaiess amongst mortals, and with women 
it must be prineqially with the prospects of 
marriagie, seeing that small scope for it exists 
beyond. Harry is not a great prize in this 
lottery, but they had p^nsuaded themselves 
that he was, and the daughter thought she 
was going to distinguish herself. Now, we 
never know the extent of our desires until some 
possil»lity of attainment has appeared, and 
disi^peared. This is precisely her case, and if 
she had shown a truly savage res^itment and 
rage I could have forgiven her. Seeing with 
what courage and self-control she had faced 
her disappointment, I offer her my respectful 
udmiraticm, and am de^ly ashamed of the 
patronising levity with which I have spoken 
of her hitherto. 
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After the exciting evaits of the past 
weeks, existence has suddenly become dulL 
The Selby family have cut me, so that I can* 
not attempt my amiable purpose with respect 
to the daughter. I miss Harry, who has gone 
to LfOndon. In fiict, I am depressed and dismaL 
It is all wrong : if I were pressed I should feel 
bound to confess that I wished to be left 
alone, and had no intention of depending 
on other people for my spiritual comfort, yet 
I can't deny that the comedy in which I have 
been playing a small part interested me, and that 
I am sorry it is over. In this mood of course 
I am full of self-reproach and misgivings. 
Am I not becoming an idle sensualist ? Idle- 
ness I don't consider a positive evil. I know 
many busy and energetic men who do mudb 
harm to the public, or themselves, or their 
family, and at all events I can go to bed every 
night with the comfortable conviction that 
neither the State nor any individual will be 
the worse for word or deed of mine. Love of 
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ease and comfort is not bad, per se, but one 
may become too self-indulgent Sensuality in 
any form is physical selfishness, hence it i» 
v.^ difficult to »p,es, it in ou»elve,. h.w. 
ever much we may deprecate it in other 
people. Living as I do, there is much 
danger of slipping into bad habits uncon- 
sciously. It is easier and more mischievous 
to deceive ourselves than to deceive other 
people, and I may be becoming an abandoned 
sybarite without perceiving it. Don't imagine 
that I am contemplating anchorite penances> 
to mortify the flesh. Asceticism is often 
nothing but a distorted form of sensuality, a. 
pandering to a morbid aspiration. I am free 
from that infirmity, anyhow, and never can see 
the merit in making oneself uncomfortable 
without some object or reason. So long as a. 
man is able and ready to endure discomfort 
when it is required of him, he may surely 
enjoy reasonable amenities in the ordinary 
course of life. None the less I feel sad 1 I 
think our sorrows great and small come most 
often fit)m unexpected causes. It is the ex- 
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^pected which worries us, the unexpected which 
makes us sad. That is because memory is 
<x>mposed of sorrows which we camiot lose, 
and pleasures which we camiot keep: antici- 
pation fears to meet the one and to miss the 
4>ther. I did not worry about Harry's meteorie 
^qppearance. I did not expect him to flash 
ju^ross my vision : his passage has left me sad. 
I am a fool for my pains ; the warmth of our 
<»mradeship was transient, and will soon grow 
<cold. I decided long ago that people are 
never thoroughly under the control of their 
friendships. Love is a passion which we can't 
<ccmtrol ; friendship is a habit which can't con- 
trol us. I sometimes wonder whether this 
can be an argument against the permanence 
^f one's identity. It seems as if no influence 
•can endure unless it is constantly renewed. 
The attachments, the pleasures, the interests 
<of toi or twenty years ago &de and are 
4shanged; we scarcely recognise ourselves in 
eonnection with them. Disuse destroys them. 
If we are to be held under their spell they 
must stay with us as the years go by, and 
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grow by daily assodation to be bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh. I struck the word 
' friend ' out of my dictionary some tune ago* 
I bad rested on a reed that kept on breaking- 
aai piercing my hand, and to save myselT 
fixxn further wounds I determined to rely 
no more upon so fragile and treacherous a. 
growth. 

They have been bothering me to attend 
and speak at a political meeting here, beslaver* 
ing me with compliments on my famous elo- 
quence. Having no valid excuse, I had to* 
consent. Now, old Selby, who has no fodiisb 
pnde about him, comes and begs me not to do 
it ; he wants to be elected here, and hopes I 
won't go out of my way to damage his pros* 
pects. On public grounds, I suppose I ought 
to do what I can to keep out a politiciaa 
whose aUegiance is pledged to a Party which 
I profess to regard as a public nuisance and 
danger. If I wanted to do him a bad turn, I 
should try and get him in ; it would serve bun 
right On reflection, though, I think he is* 
the sort of man who would enjoy the House 
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of Commons. On him, and such as him, the 
position does confer some benefit. He has no 
Jocus standi or connection here or anywhere 
^Ise, and it would enable him to strut about 
the county talking of Prime Ministers and 
Whips and the Speaker s eye, and all the 
rest of the jargon, with an ah* of importance. 
He, moreover, would have a definite object, 
not to get the £1200 a year which Dizzy says 
is the obvious ambition of every professional 
politician, but the mercenary knighthood 
which is dearer to the heart of many. The 
attainment of this would only lead to restless 
and unfulfilled dreams of baronetcies and peer** 
ages, but he might reasonably hope to end by 
being presented with his portrait in gratefiil 
recognition of his notable services to his con- 
stituency and the State. Bulwer Lytton said 
the truest of all things about these patriots: 
whether it be the £1200 a year or the title 
which attracts them, their talk, says he, is all 
of what they are going to be, not of what they 
are going to do. 

Selby gave an entertainment the other day 
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with a viewto egtablishing his fitness and proper-> 
iiess to represent his neighbours in Parliament. 
I suppose he could not help asking me, and I 
went ; I am glad I did He had rigged up a 
platform in his coach-house, which was filled 
with hard benches. It was not much fun 
listening to his mumbled platitudes subject to 
such poor accommodation ; but when he had 
done, a conjuror appeared, who was the best I 
ever saw. He was a vulgar brute in dress- 
dothes, which shone like satin, with a sham dia- 
mond solitaire, and a red handkerchief adorn- 
ing his bosom. I suppose it is all very easy 
when you know how it is done, but to me it 
is undeniable magic. He made me tear up a 
card, retaming one comer. The torn pieces he 
threw into a bowl ; then he made me get up» 
and there was the card lying on the bench 
with the comer missing. He told people the 
initials on their match-boxes and the names of 
the makers inside their watches. It ceased to 
surprise me when he pulled about a quarter of 
a mile of paper from between Mr. Selby's jaws 
and produced an enormous Union Jack out of 
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the son's waisteoat-pocket In fact, he did a 
number of things which any practical man or 
stem scientist would declare, without he«taition» 
could not be done. I sappose they can't, but I 
saw them done. He amaxed the rustics still 
more by his ventriloquism and imitation of 
musical instruments. It is a remarkable fact 
that an audience seems to prefer the imitatioii 
to the original Nothing gives greater Measure 
than making a noise like a pig when his tail ia 
twisted, or a cou^eof cats swearing at one an-- 
other. If the performer brought on a pig and 
twkted his tail, or produced two cats and made 
thera %ht, the effect on the audience would 
not be at all an equivalent. 

People make such astounding invoitimia 
and discoveries nowadays that I don't see why 
one should limit one's credulity. We live in 
an age of miracles, and the Witch of Endor 
would barely earn a living in modem compe- 
tition. When the telephone and the phono-* 
graph and the bioscope are incapable of further 
improvement, we shall be obliged to open up 
communications with the unseen world, be- 
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jeause there will be nothing left to operate 
vfoa in this one. Years ago I belonged to 
the Society for Psychical Research ; they pos* 
aessed thousands of records, all of which were 
guaranteed as true. Even if we grant that 
most of them were not, it would be difficult 
to disprove every scrap and syllable of their 
evidence. Admit one story to be true, and 
the entire {principle is established. I have seen 
instances of mind influencing mind which open 
the door to a large admission of possibilities. 
I have seen one person write things under 
aome unexplained inspiration so as to satisfy 
me that here, at least, was a power or suscep- 
tibility not possessed by you and me, or, if 
possessed, dormant and undeveloped. I never 
try and persuade people of the truth of these 
things. I don't care two straws whether they 
believe or not They say it is all rubbish, and 
that any one who does believe is a fool — 
which is conclusive. But I can never see why 
it is a sign of intellectual superiority to deny. 
The &ct that you have never seen a preter- 
natural apparition nor received an abnormal 
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communication may justify you in sajfing thst^ 
with your present means of judging, you are 
indisposed to allow that such phenomena exist ; 
but it is airogatice to aver that you know they 
do not exist, and that every one who says tiic^r 
do is a liar and a dupe. Your agnostic professes 
to say, ' I cannot prove that this is true, there^ 
fore I withhold my belief.' What, in effect, 
he asserts is, ' Nobody can satisfy me that this 
is true, therefore I positively declare that it is 
not.' Two dements conspire to enlarge our 
doubts : one is the existence ef foolish people, 
who will adopt any rubbish that is put in their 
way; the other is the trade of the mounte- 
banks, who make a livelihood by practising on 
their infirmities. But the exposure of a few 
kiuives and toois does not convict the whole 
community of folly and firaud. Probably it is 
a natural instinct to turn away from all pro* 
jedts and speculations which lie beyond our 
powers of achieving and perceiving. We are 
conscious of oertain c(mtingencies which would 
be of infinite advantage to us, but we feel our- 
iselves incapaUe of bringing them to pass ; so 
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vre leave th«n alone. Likewise, the one issue 
of supreme moment to each one of us is the oon** 
sequence of death ; yet we devote less thought 
to it, and derive less anxiety from its contem- 
plation, than we give or sufifer in our daify 
dealings with finance, ambition, or pteasuie. 
I don't know, I don't care, I don't believe; 
positive, comparative, superlative d^rees of 
JndiCFeraice, an indifference almost incredible 
-~quite incredible in the case of an mvestment, 
a political crisis, a social aspiration. Cocksuie- 
ness is insolent, but indifference is boorish. 

Personally I hesitate to vouch for any* 
tiling, whatever my private conviction may 
be; equally loth am I to deny. When a 
Christian Scientist tells me that I can jump off 
a housetop with perfect safety so long as I have 
the right pattern of faith, I am apt to be scep- 
tical ; and when people tell me that they have 
been in ships which are subject to no motion 
in an Atlantic gale, I know from experience 
that they bear false witness. Short of these 
and a few more limitations, I regard all things 
as possible. I think I am a Possibilist I 
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like inquiring minds, and I believe they have 
more in their philosophies than we dream of in 
our heaven and earth. 

All of which reflections arise from seeing a 
inrovincial conjuror pull coloured paper out of 
Mn Selby's mouth. I don't know what traiki 
of thought it set up in the rustic mind. I 
saw a carter near me holding on to the bendi 
with both hands and gasping with amazement. 
I have no doubt he is quite satisfied that his 
master is furnished within like the village sta^ 
tioner. Seeing is believing, and he had the 
evidence of those eyes which were starting out 
of his head. It is a good thing for the per- 
former that witchcraft is an obsolete offenoe» 
or he would undoubtedly have been put into 
the ducking-stool; that is to say if male 
were liable — I forget. 
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Evidently Harry was destined to be my 
il genius, pr else I have entertained an angd 
unawares to save me from those besetting sins 
of selfishness which I confessed to you. He 
has come back and completed the disorder of 
my humble existence. Having forced me into 
strained relations with my nearest neighbours^ 
he now proceeds to upset all my daily habits* 
He says I want rousing; walking and bicycling 
he declares are impossible ; I must have amuse* 
ments. This means that he wants to play golf 
and sometimes cricket, and insists on my doing 
the same. I never pressed him to walk or ride 
a bicycle. The only accomplishment of which 
I ever had to boast was proficiency at cricket ; 
for many years I lived for little else. When I 
' fiiund that it required too great a sacrifice of 
time, and that if I played rarely I played ill, 
that, in fact, the del^ht and power were gone» 
I gave up the game for ever. Harry rather 
likes a day's cricket: he never played well 
enough to be conscious of deterioration, and» 
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on the whole, he finds it passes his time 
agreeably. Consequently, he has pledged us 
both for some games with his new aoqumnt- 
ances. 1 dare say he thinks it is good for me ; 
possibly he does not think about it at alL 
Besides this, he drags me out when I don't 
want to go out, to {4ay golf with hinL Miss 
Darbyshire doesn't fday, she walks with him* 
They talk to one another a great deal : to me, 
very little. We are both bad players and the 
course is primitive. We progress slowly : we 
lose oiu* balls often and our tempers oftener. 
There are long and many delajrs in waiting fnt 
one another, and I would give anything to be 
allowed to take my stick and march off stoutly. 
I don't think he is really fond of the game ; 
but other people like it, or pretend they do, 
and, as a mattar of course, he has to like it, or 
persuade himself that he does. Don't think 
me unkind or priggish if I add that possibly 
he would not know what to do with himself if 
he had no fixed occupations. I remember that 
some years ago we spent Christmas together 
in a country house : it was in happier da3f8» 
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when I was fond of people and flattered myself 
that they were timd of me. I enjoyed eveiy 
hour of the day and was never at a loss fos 
amusement One bitter-cold morning, we 
were carried off directly after breakfast to 
dioot There were many projects afoot in our 
merry company ; some of the things which we 
had decided to do really needed preparation 
and attention. However, out we went There 
was little or nothing to shoot at: they had 
been through the covers recently. The 
wind came screaming from the north-east, 
with squalls of sleet at intervals ; my ears and 
Qose ached with cold, my hands and feet were 
Bumbed. The woods had a forknn appearance : 
so had the poor little boys who shivered and 
shook in their scanty wraps. There was 
nothing for them to stop, and they might as 
well have been at play. I had not fired off 
WBuy gun for an hour and was losing patience. 
The only sound audible was the tap-tap of the 
urchins, who seemed to be no more taken in 
by the pret^iee of pheasants running forward 
than I was. At the end of one blank beat I 
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unburdened mj mind a little and confided t9 
Harry that I thou^t this was a poor way of 
spending the morning. ' If we did not do this^ 
what would there be to do? ' was his comment* 
I perceived then what a daily incubus life 
must be to a man who is avowedly incapable 
of pro^dding himself with any interest idiot* 
ever out of his own resources. 

I found in those days that I was continually 
doing things that I did not greatly like because 
other people liked them, and because I was ex* 
pected to like them. It is a sharp discipline ; 
pleasure is all codified and the provisions are 
strictly enforced. Perhaps it was because I was 
insubordinate and would not enjoy myself ' by 
numbers/ as we say at drill, that I made myself 
so unpopular. I can't help it : daily irritation 
and boredom were too high a price to pay for 
the world's a^^rovaL I never wanted others 
to conform to my tastes and they did not neeA 
my assistance : why could they not leave me 
alone? Hunting people were the most in* 
tolerant, and I am afiraid I must add that 
herein women were the worst oflfenders. 
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Hunting men are apt to look on men who do- 
not hunt with compassion: hunting women 
f^fard them with contempt, sometimes with » 
malignity approaching hatred. Now, I always^ 
had an admiration for a genuine lover ot 
hunting, and a corresponding horror of suck 
as hunted in order to be in the fashion. I 
don't know that your hunting woman is my 
favourite type, but I respect her spirit and 
appreciate her craft, if she be genuine. I used 
to resent, therefore, the scornful disdain with- 
which these Dianas inquired how on earth I 
passed my time, if, indeed, they condescended' 
to notice my existence. If I had put on a 
siipercilious air and declared my inability to* 
understand how they could waste theirs in this 
way, I fancy they would have been astonished v 
but I never felt like that 

No less unreasonable is the popular judg- 
ment upon books. People are astonished if 
you have not read the books which they 
like; still more astonished if you read 
books which they don't like. A charming^ 
lady, replete with the newest novels, was once' 
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rshocked to iSnd me so illitenAe. In self-defasioe 
I urged that I had beai a good deal occupied 
with Memoirs lately. ' Oh» what a prig 1' was 
her astonishing rejoinder; and I have never 
been able to follow her train of thought ' Caa 
jovL tell me of any good new books ? ' is a 
question I hate to hear: it means any good 
new novels. I always want to say, ^ No, but 
I can tell you of some very good old ones/ It 
is a strange confession of weakness to have no 
-definite taste or capability of choice. People 
never ask you to choose their friends for them : 
why» then, their writers? If a man asks a 
woman to help him to find a wife, it is because 
he wants to marry some one and has no pre- 
dilection in the matter. He must recognise 
that it is a risky ventiu*e. In the same way» 
if he asks some one to recommend him a Ixx^ 
it must mean that he has no particular taste to 
indulge, but would rather like a respectable 
occupation. His prospects of satisfaction are na 
less dubious. Personally, if I had married, I 
/should certainly have preferred to choose my 
•own wife; as I depoid very much on the 
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<»mpany of books, I am no h» jealous of mgp 
li^t of selection. I know one man of many 
attainments who has an infiEdliUe standard : if 
jFou do not know his books, it is, 'Good 
gracious I do you mean to say yon have never 
read it ? ' If you modestly mention a 
favourite of yoiir own, it is, ' Rubbish 1 waste 
of time I ' After all, ehikken at play all want 
to invent the game and enforce compliance, so 
that this tyranny is, I si^ppoae, innate in us alL 
In the moddl republic or Utopia, all these 
things would presumably be graded, and we 
should have to ccMifbrm to the official rules for 
recreation. Private judgment and persondl 
inclination would be in conflict with public 
harmony, which is one reason why I don't 
think that Socialism contains the elements of 
human nature. The only definite impression 
I retain of Plato's community is that all 
women were to be common px>perty. I can't 
help thinking that this wouki give rise to 
friction, and that even if the Divorce Court 
had no further dnties to fulfil, the strong 
arm of the law would still be needed to 
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enforce oider and feoonoile dilutes. I have 
no intention of troubling you with anjr 
observations on the economic aspect: I 
suggest only the objections which many 
people might raise against a law forbidding 
them to exercise their individual afifections^ 
or cultivate their native talents, or let 
loose their peculiar eneigies. There i» 
one occasion upon which aU men of spirit 
will sacrifice the former two and devote the 
tliird to the service of the conmiunity. No 
matter how deepij ingrained be the indi- 
vidualistic instinct, how sli^t the sense of 
obligation to others, eveiy selfish consideration 
is made subordinate to national interest and 
public need upon the outbreak of war. Love,, 
gain, ease, home, are sacrificed^ Deaths 
wounds, cold, want — all these dreadful pros- 
pects are embraced with enthusiasm; all 
respectable citizens for once are the children 
and servants <^ the State, and she may 
exact from them a common and ungrudged 
obedience, though their untrained efforts may 
be of questionable value There are, of course, 
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exoqpted cases : isome are unfit for physical, 
^ome for eonstitutioiial reaaons, and wouH 
ipve more trouble than asiastance. Of some, 
the sacrifice should only be demanded in the 
last extremity — cases I mean in which it im- 
perils profession, home, and fiumily. And there 
.are the people with duties of equal public im- 
|K>rtance at home; and the people with no spirit, 
public or private. And for llie matter of thalf 
one must preserve moderation and remonber 
that there is a difference between a man who 
is a trained and professional soldier and a man 
who is not. If, in an emergency, every civilian 
is as* much a warrior as his miUtaiy brother, 
then the army enjojrs undue privileges of a 
decorative character in time of peace. What 
I mean is that a man like Harry, sane in mind 
and body, may be self-contained in the ordinary 
afiairs of life, but he will not hesitate to break 
his bonds asunder at the first call of la patrie 
en dariger. Life, indeed, is itself a state of 
war ; from many its privations and its misery 
are never withheld ; for some there is the zest 
of battle and joy of victory : the anguish of 
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(Mispeiise and the agony <rf defeat for others. 
Many are wounded and ML hy the way, the 
inefficient are weeded oat upon the march, 
and of such I consider that I am one. But 
there remain many more who are left in the 
garrison, or at some safe and pleasant station, 
where perhaps they suflfer nothiv^ worse than 
a passing scare or tfie tidii^ of an occasional 
loss. Perhaps tiheir turn may come : nobody 
is ever entirely secure. Hairy's lines have 
'been cast in Ittese pleasant places hitherto: 
lie has not had to descend into the field of 
tettieyet 



Mr. Sblby is in foil activity. He has set 
out to nurse the constituency, and has selected 
for his first rdle the fiurming squire. He knows 
no more about agriculture than I do about 
astronomy, and looks the part no better than 
he acts it. He wears wonderful breeches and 
gaiters, whidi seem to hurt him somewhere^ 
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and the character isn't cohvincmg when yoiv 
come to his necktie. Force of habit or want 
of imagination have kept him faithful to the 
heavy scarf and jewelled pin which have n<^ 
doubt been the envy of generations of office 
clerks. He appears at markets with a straw 
in his mouth (I don't know whether this is his- 
reading of the part or a suggestion of Palmer* 
ston), and he looks like a combination of a 
comic stage-landlord and a superannuated 
stable-boy. On market days he frequents inns^ 
and hotels where farmers assemble for their 
early dinner, and, unless I am much mistaken, 
his nursing is never deficient in proper ad- 
ministration of the bottle. His talk may be 
insipid, but the landlord's tap is generally 
sound enough. What he will end by 
{ttmnisuig to advocate, goodness only knows. 
He understands nothing and assents to every- 
tiling, so that he can hardly be expected to- 
recognise all his commitments. He is a stout 
protectionist, and invincibly opposed to taxa- 
tion of food. He is a terrible fellow when he 
handles landlords, though he has a curious 
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tenderness for pleasure-grounds, which he 
would regard as sanctuary. I suppose he 
would reckon parks as pleasure-ground: you 
45ee, he does not own any arable land. I fancy 
iie has pledged his Party, if returned, to an 
infallible supply of sunshine and rain in due 
season and right quantities. He talks too 
much sometimes, and gets into trouble by 
proclaiming the wrongs of the poor labourer. 
He has got hold of it that the landlord is to 
house him better, but he gets confused over 
the question of wages paid by the farmers, 
and teUs them a few home truths when 
nothing is farther from his purpose. He will 
he a model M.P. He has no convictions, ex- 
<^t upon matters of personal application, and 
his political opinions are gibberish. Conse- 
quently he will always vote obediently with 
his Party. I am becoming so lukewarm a 
partisan that I don't care which side is in so 
long as the country is well governed ; and I 
am by no means sure that it makes as much 
difference as we profess to believe. At every 
change of Government we are told by the 
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^ outs* that the ooimtiy is going to be ruined : 
as fiur as I can see, however, things go o» 
without any violent fluctuations. At all 
events, we mofve slowly. And this in spite of 
our Party system, which I take to be as* 
tonnding. If a dweller on the planet Mars 
were told that in this enterprising and en* 
l^tened age we still accepted, without ridicule 
and indignation, the fact that half our chosen 
and trusted legislators see every problem and 
series of problems in one light, and that the 
other half are equally agreed in takii^ an 
<^posite view, he would say that it was a 
coincidence so remarkable as to tax his powers 
of belief: that we never question the justice 
and reason of it would probably appear still 
less credible ; yet so we have it. It is contrary 
to nature and to all experience, and yet we 
live contentedly under the imposition as if it 
were no less obvious than the succession of 
the seasons and the rising of the morning sun. 
One must be outside politics to take a dis- 
passionate view. I used to beat my Party 
drum as lustily as any man; I can't help 
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realising now that fifom hoUowness came the 
aoiind and the fury. Take the education 
question, which is always with us in a more 
OT less pronounced form. The warring ok 
sects goes on as bitterly as it did in the days 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts. I see and 
hear my political friends clamouring for thdr 
religious principles as though their souls were 
on fire: yet I know that numy never go to 
diurch ; that few indeed give a thought to the 
religious training of their own children ; that 
when the headmastership of Eton is vacant, a 
large perc^itage of her sons advocate the ap- 
pointment of a layman, having little faith in 
the clerical influence. When I taxed one 
ardent protagonist, he admitted that Us 
daughter had no religious training because he 
personally had no religious belief; yet for the 
village school he would insist upon this same 
instruction as the one hope and charter of 
salvation. Meanwhile the word education is 
never heard in these discussions; diatribes, 
perhaps, is a better word ; I believe it includes 
the ideas of bitterness and long duration. 
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' Man dreams of fame ifvfaile woman wakes 
tp love : ' visions of greatness are crowding ao 
fittt upon the enamoured father that I don't 
suppose he has eyes for the sorrowful awaken- 
ing of his daughter, who I am afraid is 
enamoured most painfully and truly. Nobody 
has been through fiercer fire than m3rsdft and 
I am always indihed to hail and succour a 
wounded comrade if I can. The difiiculty is 
'that I don't know how to set about it Any 
one can blurt out» 'I am sorry for you;' 
nobody can hope to distil the precious ftag- 
lance of consolation without tact and charm. 
I possess little tact and no charm at all. My 
sensitiveness only tends to make me shy and 
sdf'-conscious when I wish to be entirely con- 
siderate and sympathetic. Charm is the most 
exquisite gift of the gods and the most elusive; 
it is not definite, like beauty or wit ; the only 
property which one can identify with it is a 
pleasant voice. Voices can produce effects as 
contrary as any produced by a sedative and a 
mustard plaster. Some people make me wish 
to sit still and be talked to : others make me 
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wUk to MfoSL I fancy my voice is about as 
Bwwical as a nuty wfaeelfaaxrow, and if I 
Attempt a direct appeal, I am fotnal, me- 
ehaiiinal^ impertiiient. Amither man would 
proMbly be m loco amki whilst I am still 
Wondering through banalities. Probably our 
nmge of sympathy is limited, like our othor 
good and bad qualities. Some of us have a 
eonqovehensiye love of humanity : many care 
little for their neighbours, and these must not 
be blamed. Their selfishness is a natural 
defioet, like their powers of oomprehenskm, 
and you should no more require a stupid 
person to educate himself into cleverness than 
an unsjmipathetic nature to elevate itself into 
philanthropy. You will only get platitudes from 
iJie one and attitudes from the other. Wdl, 
here am I deeply concerned on Miss Selby's 
behalf, and incapable of coming to her assistr 
anee. I throw mjrself in her way as much as 
I can, oblivious of her father's rudeness : it is 
no tone for punctilios. Don't you think it is 
always possible to tell when a woman has 
onee 'woke to love?' Something has gone; 
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something oome. The change in this case ia 
lemarkafale : the noisy MrcXity has Tanishedt 
medmess and sedateness have takm ita 
plaoe. We hare long talks nofw, and they 
seem to grow easier and more fiumiKar. Under 
the veneer there was good stuff; the stiitniii i ^ 
process was drastic, but it was benefidaL I 
think she likes talking to me : perhaps I do 
best to practise no art and trust to nature. 
Either my presence is congenial or it is not: 
I can't make it so by stratagem. Intuition ia 
tiie only guide. 

I said something to you lately about 
identity : there can be no doubt oi s change 
here. This is not the same being that I met 
when I first came, any more than I am the 
same being whom you met nearly twenty 
years ago. You have known twenty of me ; 
I have known two of her. If you and I had 
drifted apart then, we should not have recog- 
nised one another now, except by fiudal re- 
semblance. If I don't see this lady again for 
years, and probably I shan't, we shall meet 
again, if we ever do meet, aa new aequaini^ 
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anoes. I remember years ago I was enjoyii^ 
myself immense^ at Cannes. I had made a 
number of new acquaintances; daily inter- 
course and common occupations had inspired 
intimacy and attachment Suddenly appeared 
one of the closest of my old Etcm friends : I 
wanted to be glad, and I wasn't We had 
never met since Eton days; we had gome 
opposite ways ; he had matured more quickly 
than I, but neither of us had anything of the 
scho(4boy left We professed delight at our 
meeting, and we had nothing to say to <»ie 
another. I was impatient to go back to my 
new friends ; I could see it was a relief to him 
to say good-bye. Yet I don't think we had 
much cause for shame. Had we been able to 
transfer ourselves back to the old state, our 
heartiness would have been as of t>ld. But we 
were in a new state, and there had not been 
time for us to assimilate. The north-country 
manufacturer and the Cannes flAneur had 
nothing in common. There may be a com- 
munion of mind here and there so intimate 
and profound that it can resist all strains, and 
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never become weak or stale; but Doctor 
Jcrfinson was right enough when he counselled 
«8 to 'keep our Mendships in repair.' Many 
connections are formed on temporary and 
fortuitous grounds, such as my Cannes alli- 
ances ; they serve their purpose, but one does 
not expect them to last, and they don't. 
They belong to a passing phase of our 
personalities, and with the ending of tiiat 
phase the influences perish. My present phase 
associates me with a woman whom I regarded 
a few weeks ago with an aversion which I am 
sure was reciprocated. Now I am trying to 
minister to a mind diseased, and she is 
accepting my clumsy efforts with every sem- 
blance of gratitude and satisfaction. 



XXXII. 

My difficulty about the political meeting 
was solved without ingenuity of mine. In 
tiiese matters there is an inevitable jealousy 
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amongst the local maiidariiis : each one wants 
ta show his importa&oe. CcmsequeDtly, tWQ 
of them, without speaking to each other or ta 
any one else, wrote and persuaded a Member 
of Parliament to come down. At best, it was 
a trumpery affair, not worth a journey firom 
London : however, so pressing and deceptive 
had been the invitations that Howard Gieea 
and a man called Ellison were both trapped. 
I wish I had seen their j&ces and heard their 
language when they found they were on the 
same errand. All M.P/s like to have the fidd 
dear for their operations, and resent the inn 
trusion of a rival performer. It must have 
been a further offence, though one which united 
them in disgust, when the size and character 
of the meeting manifested themselves. Mr. 
Darbyshire made the best chairman's speech I 
ever heard : ' Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
not come to listen to me. I ask Mr. Green to 
be kind enough to address us first' Which 
he proceeded to do for an hour and twenty 
minutes — considerably more than a minute 
apiece for each member of his audience. Then 
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came one of the mandariBS. Instead of follow-* 
ing Mr. Dafbyshire's examfile and seconding 
the resolution pro forma^ he must needs 
wander off into a rambling discourse and talk 
atgect nonsense for forty minutes. When 
Ellison's turn arrived he curtly remaiked that 
he had to catch a train to Lfondoo, and after a 
doaen sent^ices marched off the platform. 
Then I, who originally was to have been the 
star of the company, aj^ieared on the pro- 
gramme However, I knew that if the other 
mandarins were cut shc»rt in their cvations, 
deadly feuds would ensue, so I persuaded the 
chairman to cancel me and give than their 
heads. As it was, the {Mxxseedings threatened 
to be interminable, and nobody can have 
rqjretted my eclipse. So, you see, I was 
saved from the danger of aggravating Mr. 
Selby's grievance. In £fict, I shall pretend my 
silence was due to consideration for his feelings. 
This is the way in which these ridiculous 
ceremonies are conducted ; they give a great 
deal 6[ trouUe and annoyance, and I don't 
suppose they influence a vote. A conjuror b 
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much more likely to attract sympathy and 
enlist supporters for the candidate who provides 
him. 

Green had iHought some luggage on the 
chance of finding hospitality. His friend did 
not rise to the occasion : I knew Mr. Darby* 
shire would not like him if he had him, so I was 
obliged to ask him to come here. I never 
knew a more extraordinary man. My ccm* 
ception of a * bounder* is some one without any 
sense of proportion; without moderation or 
modesty; who mistakes his own position in 
the worid. This fellow has som^ow con- 
vinced himself that he is a rising, or risen, 
statesman of European celebrity. How he can 
maintain his illusion puzzles me. Beyond the 
puffs which he suborns the Pressmen, by much 
entertaining, to publish, he never attracts 
attention. Yet he gravely assures you in a 
sort of mysterious whi^ier that he was carefid 
in some speech to let Germany know this, or 
assure Russia of that ; and that the line which 
he intends to take with a view to bringii^ the 
Colonies to their seises is so-and-so. 1 Uxk 
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him home and patched up the best meal to be 
had without notioe. First he gave me an 
oioore performance of the speech to which I 
had just listened ; next a r^um^ of a very 
impcnrtant one which he delivered in Parlia- 
ment last week ; then an epitome of a third 
with which he is to &vour his constituente 
next week. This led to a tirade against the 
disgraceful incompetence of political reporting 
in the newspapers. It never seems to occur 
to him, bless him I that they can report well 
encmgh when they think the public want it. 
He kept me up, smoking and jawing, until 1 
was half mad with boredom and fatigue. Next 
morning he was at it again from the moment 
he came down to the moment he left the 
house. He was anxious to make me under- 
stand that he consorted exclusively with 
eminent public men and ladies of exalted 
station. If he knew about the 'gang' and 
their ways, which he probaUy doesn't, he 
would no doubt pretend he was intimate with 
them. He complained that he is never 
allowed to spend an evening quietly, nor stay 
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•t home over Suiid^. ' My wife nerer ten 
me/ he saidt with a shrug of pity for hor* 
I fency his dimiers and visits seklom inefaido 
her. Ftobably it is not known that he is 
mazried : he is not touchy, and he reeogmses 
that he is wanted for his own sake : con- 
sequently her absence need not be ccmsidered. 
He is a really bad type of politician, not 
qualified to be a useful public servant ; con- 
ceited, ignorant, vulgar, and sdfish. And yet 
he will push and shove until he secures a 
reward of some sort Whether the country 
will be any the better or happier for lus services 
may be doubted. He is one of the men whom 
I can understand enjoying Parliamentary life. 
We English ask to be allowed to spend time 
Mid mcMiey to secure the privilq^e of leading 
an exacting life, which is to many of ua 
intolerably dull and in some respects insuffer- 
ably iiksome. We axe supposed to be a mer- 
cenary race, but here we incur heavy expense 
gratuitously instead of demanding high wages. 
To this gentleman, however, I believe there is 
an^Ie return in the sense of importance with 
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wUcb he k somdiow able to endow liiinwl£ 
It might be said that I rail against these 
bosjfbodies because I am an idler. I have loat 
my tail, and ean't bear the sight of a brush on 
a lire fox. It may be so: I never tried to 
diflfgoise my infirmities. Success in public life 
is glorious, but it can only come to one or two 
per e^it. of all who enter. I could never have 
succeeded, and the existence which is invested 
with so mudi imaginary charm to me was 
abhorrent Possibly I have a lurking regret 
tor the little flicker of distinction which a seat 
in Parliament had to bestow. When I see a 
fellow like Green assiduously fenning this 
flicker and callii^ on us to admire it as a blaze 
of splendour, I confess it annoys me; but 
whether this is because he is an impudent pre- 
sumer or because I am the fox without a tail, 
I really don't know. 

Do you suppose that any one is content 
with obscurity ? I doubt it, because I seem to 
remember all through life people more or less 
edging towards the light. There seems to be 
a common inclination to bring to no^pfe some« 
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thing done, somebody known, some position 
oecupied, some attenticm received *— anything 
that may afford a little prominence in popular 
view. You will admit that I make no disguise 
of my failure in life. I have no illusions : I re- 
cognise fieusts and dqplore them. Yet I ean*t 
help wishing sometimes that other people did 
not recognise them quite as distinctly as I da 
Why should I want people to think better of 
me than I deserve ? They can't deceive me, 
even if I hoodwink them. I have not such a 
saintly resignation that I am above petty 
vanities. It cannot be denied that there was 
scmiething agreeable in the deference which the 
Sdby family paid to my imagined consequence 
when I first came here. They took me for a 
personage in fact, and I won*t deny that it 
would have caused me a disagreeable effort to 
explain that I had dropped out of my place 
in the world, such as it was : that I no longer 
WHS asked anywhere nor associated with any 
people of importance; that in fact I was as 
utterly insignificant and ignored as any obscure 
individual who might emerge ftom a remote 
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ccNrner of the kingdom entirety' unknown. 
Monttrari digito is an eternal ambition. No- 
body really likes being a ncmentity, althoi^ 
we eanH; all hmnour our feelings to the ex- 
eeasive extent which has been attained by Mr. 
Howard Green. 



XXXIII. 

I HAVE been entirely bookish these last few 
days. There has been so much unexpected 
distraction that the library which I brought 
with me has been put to little use. Now that 
Harry has flown away, I am making up for 
lost time. The sands are running out, and I 
shall soon have to pack up. 

I shaU be sorry when the time comes: 
meantime I intend to get over some of the 
course which I had marked out for reading. 
I know a man who never reads: somebody 
once asked him whether this was literally true. 
* Not quite/ he said ; ' I have just been read- 
ing this month's Bradshaw. It is a ciq^ital 
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number ; ' which stopped ftvther critictnL I 
have had a dive into poetry again. Fiction is 
alwigrs easy-going ; it is like sitting and listen- 
ing to some one telHng yams. Historical 
memoirs are never out of place; it is like 
reading the daily papers, with this advantage, 
that they are more reliable and involve less 
waste of time. I should say that ten per cent, 
of the latter is worth reading and ninety per 
cent, of the former. A confirmed paper-reader 
bears the same relation to a bookman that a 
saunterer bears to an Alpine' climber. But 
poetry is another thing ; to appreciate it, one's 
mind must be attuned. It requires Idsuie 
and abstraction. You can't digest poetry in a 
state of preoccupation ; you can't absorb it in 
a hurry. It is not to be wondered at if few 
people make the attempt ; it does not form a 
natural accompaniment to telephones, motors, 
and bridge. The excuse given for this n^ect 
is, of course, that there are no poets now. 
Claptrap! That is no reason for neglecting 
the old ones; and who reads them? Even 
the best are ignored. I suppose Milton is the 
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most majestic of all poets — ^perhaps he is be- 
yond the ken of many intellects; but take 
Tennyson, who is exquisitely melodious and 
essentially human, and therefore more easily to 
be appreciated by the vulgar : how often are 
his volumes opened in your house during the 
year ? I have admitted the discouraging ele- 
ment. Poetry is a kind of coloured prose* 
Some prose is as beautiful as any poetry in 
the world, but your ordinary reader can run 
through this without being aware of the fact ; 
for daily use it is the plain and practical 
method of expression. Poetry aspires to 
something more. Pictures may vary from 
an oleograph to a Madonna by Raphael; 
poetry may be represented by anything from 
lines which rhyme and scan more or less to 
that consummate song in * Maud/ for instance ; 
or, beyond that, to Milton's sonnets. Know- 
ledge of pictures is not easily come by, and it 
is curious to observe the difierent efiects pro- 
duced by great art upon a trained and an un- 
trained intelligence. Perception of beauty in 
poetry is not to be gained by mere skimming 
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4iBd gjftiiciwy» aad it is piesumably because fevr 
people have time that the love of it has grown 
oold. Perhaps some day a director of fiishicm 
will reeall it to life. Sometimes these whims 
«e ^fitirely benefidaL I don't know who it 
was ih»t lately made gardening a polite and 
neoessary hobby, but it has justified the author. 
As for as I can judge, it affords genuine plea* 
sure and provides a commendable occupatioik 
The music crasEC was, of course, a pretence 
and inanoere. Poetry might faU on good 
ground and bring forth abundantly. The in* 
evitable obstacle is the small allowance of time 
for private use. Except when they are alone 
at home, which is seldom enough, your friends 
attempt nothing but turning over the latest 
novel. When I inveigh, as my habit is, against 
our public-school system on the ground that 
Latin and Gredc are for ordinary boys indi* 
gestiUe and innutritious, and that a modem 
education would be more useful, I am always 
told that boys will always do their modem 
reading for themselves. They don't I have 
repeatedly watched boys between the ages of 
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fifteen and twenty in country houses. They 
never open a book. In the summer they are 4 

^t of doors all day ; in the winter they occupy 
their time indoors with billiards or any other 
#ame they can find : or they talk. This may 
be all for the best ; but it remains a &ct. De 
Qnincey somewhere estimates that if a man 
^ves for seventy years he can only count upon 
eleven and a half of them for inteUectual exer- 
<nses. I have often tried to make out what 
becomes of one's time. Here am I alone, and 
Aiy own master. Let us suppose that I sleep 
fbr eight hours, walk for three, and read for 
ftve, which is not much under the circum- 
stances. What becomes of the other eight ? 
I am not washing, dressing, and eating con- 
tinually. I suppose one muddles 'it aU away 
waiting to begin the next thing. All the more 
must one do this when there are a number 
df other human beings in the house ; all the 
less easy will one find it then to detach one*s 
attention and apply it to thoughtful occupa- 
tion, especially if one happens to be a vigorous, 
pleasure-loving youth. 
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I don't pretend that a love of poetry is to 
be looked for in every * soaring human boy/ 
The taste is not unfrequently regarded as m 
sign of effeminacy and a feeble mind. A 
yomig married woman once confided to me 
that she had heard some one saying ill-natured 
things about me, and that she had fought my 
battle. I thanked her, and elicited the fact 
that a friend of hers had declared that I wrote 
poetry : ' I told her I knew it wasn't true.' I 
did not exclaim, ' Grood God, and this is &me 1 * 
but I endeavoured to find out what seemed ta 
her so malicious in the suggestion. I think it 
was an impression that it represented me as 
an insipid and unmanly creature; and I 
doubt whether a schoolboy would be Ukely 
to quarrel with her judgment He may 
be interested now and then if he should 
happen to see any poetry at all, but there 
is a very large field which he is certain 
to leave unexplored. It requires a dis- 
tinct taste or some conscientious training 
to secure appreciation for such pieces as 
Matthew Arnold's 'Philomela,' for example* 
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m 'A Farewell/ which Coventry Patmore 
wrote. Here they are : — 

* Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and fed come over thee, 
Poor fuj^tive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make 

resowid 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale ? 
Listen, Eugenia — 
How thick the bursts come crowding through 

the leaves ! 
Again — ^thou hearest ? 
Eternal passion 1 
Eternal pain 1 ' 

All these lines are beautifully phrased and 
modulated ; they fidl with exquisite cadence 
on the ear, but they display no particular 
method : they are of different value and dis- 
jointed, preserving no measure and achieving 
no obvious effect There is no reason why 
the same delicate thoughts and right selection 
of words should not have been used for a 
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graceful pas$i^ without the o^Bveaticmal— » 
perhaps unconventional — cast of verse. I 
don't doubt that many an honest Etonian 
would be astonished to learn that this was 
poetry. 

Now take Pattnore. Notwithstanding 
their charm and elevation, there is no par- 
ticular reason why the follovdng lines should 
not have been printed in continuous form. 
They rhyme sooner or later, and as Doctor 
Johnson once said, ' Why, sir, this is better ; ' 
but it is difficult to extract from them the 
tuneful lilt of the true Ijrric. 

' With all my will but much against my hearts 
We two must part. 
My very dear, 

Our solace is, the sad roaii lies so clear. 
It needs no art, 
^Vith faint ^verted feet. 
And many a tear 
In our opposed path txf peisevere. 
Go thou to East, I WesL 
We will not saf 
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There's any hope, it is so far away. 

But oh, my Best, 

WiMn the one dariii^ of our widowhood. 

The nursiii^ Grief, 

Is dead. • . .* And so on. 

What wouldan Eton boy say of that curious, 
mystical efliision of Browning's, ' Another Way 
of Love ' ? If he were indulging in his first 
love affair, he might find solace in that tender 
song, ' Mary Morison,' or anything else that 
will stimulate a sigh; if not, I fency that 
Whyte Melville and Rudyard Kipling will 
supply all that his poetical inclination is likely 
to demand. 

1 have frequently noticed, by the way, 
that unpoetical people, when they do read 
poetry, prefer Pope. After all, that is no 
sagacious observation : he is not likely to 
irritate their senses or confound their predi- 
lections with the familiar pages of worldly 
wisdom which he rolled off 
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XXXIV. 

I H A v£ a particular grudge against Sundays. 
Not a vulgar prejudice or heathenish distaste, 
but a matter-of-fiEurt; objection to the passing of 
another week I have a passionate love of 
summer, and a hatred, amounting to dread, of 
our dark and bitter winters. When I watch the 
meadows and the valleys and the hills glowing 
in the hot noon I get rid of some of my dismal 
thoughts and doleful forebodings, and enjoy a 
comfortable persuasion that all s right in the 
world. I know it isn't ; but for the moment 
it seems as if it were. I can't help thinking 
that consols must go up on such a day as this ; 
or would if it were not Sunday. Well : here 
is another milestone on the road to winter. I 
suppose that winter is welcome to people who 
himt, and not intolerable to those who have a 
good circulation. Children find pleasure in 
snowballing, and skaters rejoice in a frost I 
dread a fall in the thermometer mindful of the 
multitudes who lack all means of protection. 
Every night in London as I go out to dinner, 
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^vexing in my fur coat, I see certain sellers 
of matches and laces, who iq^pear to have 
established a claim to their respective stands. 
When I come home after eating and drinking 
the value of a week's extravagant luxury to 
them, and retire to my warm bed, there they 
are beating theur fix)zen feet upon the ground 
and moaning out theur unheeded plea for 
custom. The bestowal of a few pence is no 
remedy for the evil and no comfort to me. I 
can't readjust the balance, and whatever I were 
to do or leave undone the misery would still 
be awfiil. But when to the normal trials of 
privation are added the physical pain of cold, 
the spectacle is one which I contemplate with 
horror. Hiq>py are the thoughtless and the 
young who don't trouble themselves about 
such things. What can't be cured must be 
endured, and it is surely better to endure the 
m with serenity and indifference than with 
care and heaviness of heart Jane Austen 
preaches this in Emma: * If we fed for the 
wretched, enou^ to do all we can for them, 
the rest is raapty sympathy, only distressing to 
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Mirsdvw.' The questioiis why thoie potr 
vmtebes Amid have to mfkn so mudi and 
uliat'ia to be their recompraae, conafcitote for 
ine the moat difficult problema of the Chriatian 
fiuth. The pioua aphorisms with which 
Bildad the Shuhite sought to administmr 
ghostly oomfoft to Job don't somehow appear 
to work out right in practice. It is not eaay 
to see how these wretehes are to haye any 
hope, or charity towards their neighbours, or 
reelect fiir thcmsdves. I forget the exact 
figure at whidi Becky Sharp put her potential 
virtue: I feel that there must be a figure 
below which one cannot reasonably ask for any 
virtue at alL I suppose drink and tobacco 
give these sufierers some phyncal pleasure: 
they seem to be not without an instinct for 
companionship. You never see them laughs 
but 1 think they are capable of merriment,, 
even if the cause be mischievous or Uack* 
guardly. How contented and amiable and 
high-principled we ought all to be with our 
advantages and fine opportunities. I believe 
that self-respect is the surest foundation of 
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^ppiness. If you can satisfy your own staoir 
4ard of rigjbt living, there should be little cause 
for discontent and petty vexations. I dott't 
mean that you should only seek to satisfy your 
own ideas of enjoymoit. Forgetlulness of' 
self has been designated as the sure badge oT 
a gentlenuui, but very often it leads to the 
manufacture oi the trifler and the toady« 
Dickens says that our weaknesses and mean<* 
nesses are usually committed for the sake at 
people whom we most despise. I think it is 
90. One need not respect or admire oneV 
neighbours and their ways» but there is m- 
tendency to conform with their tone and 
temper, not fiom any baievolent desire of self^ 
(fifacement, but in order to keep oneself in the 
picture. It is rather cowardly and slavish;. 
I^t as the world is r^fulated it marks the line 
of least resistance. 

Sometimes the awkward doubt occurs t#* 
■oe whether an unpopular man, like myseUV 
can have any self-respect I need not feel 
ashamed of making no progress with people 
whose ways are not my ways, and whose com-r 
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fway I never attempted to cultivate ; but as 
f^gaids the greater number of acquaintances, 
whcNDi on the whole I liked, and with whom I 
-should have been glad to live in friendly inter- 
^eouise, when it became manifest that with all 
my good intentions I failed to commoid my- 
'flelf to them and that I was not one of those 
whose company they desired, must I not per- 
•ceive that I have more cause for self-abase- 
ment than self-respect ? I think the conscious- 
ness of popularity must be an incentive to hig^ 
ideas. A misanthrope may be confident of 
•one thing: he is not fit for marriage. If 
41 man cannot live happily with his own self, 
whom he understands and naturally loves, he 
•can never be a comfortable mate for any other 
Jraman being. 

Yet at the worst I am incomparably 
better off than the forlorn beings of whom I 
was speaking. Money may not be able to buy 
liappiness, but it can buy off a great deal of 
unhappiness — ^that is one thing. I have many 
iMHurces of pleasure at conunand ; if there are 
many more which I desire and cannot have, at 
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all events there are alternatives within my reaeh<. 
My pessimism is intellectual : theirs is ph3rsicaU. 
moral, spiritual, universal. I once asked an 
East-end clergyman whether he would try^ 
and reclaim them by direct spiritual appeal or 
by first nourishing their bodies. He said that 
the two processes must coincide ; which bulged 
the question. My conviction is that a better 
{di3rsical state is a necessary preparation for 
attending to edifying precepts. That is why 
gifts of money, though they are by no means, 
so admirable as the devotion of labour and 
care, must surely be beneficial. 

I should like to get a missionary and a* 
political economist on a platform and make 
them argue the relative merits of philanthropy 
and thrift. The latter is always reconmciended 
as a virtue, and to make provision for the 
future is one of the duties of num. If every one 
sold all he had and gave to the poor, weshould 
be a bankrupt nation. A tithe is too laige a 
tax for one man ; too smaU for another. If 
we are not to divest ourselves of everything, 
and regard comfort as self-indulgence and 
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litapitality as sinful, then the extent of our 
isdf-denial must have a limit somewhere, as 
Must a fall of rain ; but it is difficult to locate 

it 

Injudicious and indiscriminate giving en- 
courages misuse and waste : it would facilitate 
matters if one could put these donations in 
trust. After all there can be no personal 
predilection : one only seeks to break off one's 
igragment from the load of affliction ; what 
mdividual is to be eased of his or her burden 
cannot make any diflerence. 

Personal inclination prompts to waste of 
^another kind. There is something attractive 
in the act of giving a present to a person you 
IflLe, and something satisfactory in giving one 
te a person whom you don't particularly like, 
but who, by use and custom, ought to have 
one. The consequence is that at weddings, or 
CHI birthdajrs, or when Christmas comes, we 
spes^ extravagantly upon useless trumpery 
which nobody wants or knows what to do 
with, whilst the cry of the naked and the 
hungry still rises to heaven. The principle 
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«uinot be condemned. One itaay legitimately 
insh toshow kindness to one s intinuites ; even 
to give something sensible to a bride, a yooth 
oeming of age, or one who has a want still 
uBsupplied at Christmas. It cannot be wiong 
te ask your friends to dinner when it is right 
to feed starangers ; and if you ask them, you 
must give them no less than civilised cistoms 
require, and pay the market price. But it is 
very troublesome to feel that in all hoarding or 
spending, in giving or reftising, you are very 
likely doing that which you ought not to have 
done or leaving undone that which you ought 
to have done. 

A lady of my acquaintance was latdy 
singing somebody's pr«ses; she said he gave 
sudi charmiiqf dinners ; also that he was so 
good : he had given up his brougham, so that 
he might have more to bestow in charity. I 
could not help wondering \diether he ought 
not to give up the charming dinners as welL 
Of course it is possible for a man to walk, or 
travel in an omnibus : but it is equally possible 
to exist on a 'joint and vegetaUes,' such 
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as one sees advertised in the windows of 
public - houses, instead of giving ^ charming^ 
dinners*' 

This dissertation has all arisen out of an 
innocent observation on the weather, which 
shows what a firuitful topic it is. No wonder 
it is so popular. I have been sitting in mjr 
garden to-night, listening to the silence, if you 
know what I mean. I can't pretend that the 
sweet scents appealed to me much, because 
I was smoking nearly all the time. I amused 
myself by trying to picture the same setting- 
fm* snow and tempest. Happily I did not 
succeed very well ; so that all my impressions^ 
were negative : but as I believe is the case in 
chemistry, a positive result was produced of a 
most effective kind. There is no ' husbandry 
in heaven ' for the moment, and the lights are 
all burning. I never can remember anything* 
about the stars : I should never be able to save 
myself in a desert by their guidance. Like- 
wise I should never be able to extricate mysdf 
from a dilemma in a foreign country, because 
I cannot leam any language. In both cases 
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one is at a disadvantage : yet I enjoy travelling 
in my loutish, ignorant way, and I take great 
pleasure in watching the stars. It irritates me 
when I hear people reckoning the seasons by 
tiie coming or going of a planet, and there is 
something annoying in the fluent French of a 
person whose superiority one is not anxious to 
admit. Natural defects one must suffer with 
as much equanimity as possible, but these are 
deficiencies which an effort might have reme- 
died. I think there must be a form of 
intellectual hydrophobia; a raging thirst for 
knowledge and an obstinate inability to 
drink. 

By-the-bye, I noticed to-day for the first 
time that my man William is getting fat : this 
will serve me as a memento mart. It is a 
remarkable fact that men of his class are 
invariably without the instinct for exercise. I 
never knew one of them yet that took any of 
Im ,»m free wiU. or <Jd two straw, what 
the neglect of it produced. I think they are in- 
clined to admire corpulence and expect to be 
for their own. William will be a daily 
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detarrent to any tendency to slothfiilness oq 
my part I shall look on him and remember 
the doom of the sluggard. 



XXXV. 

I HAVE been spending a Sunday in polite 
society. The Duchess of Leicestershire in- 
vited me. I suppose she felt that under the 
circumstances she could not help it. I was 
not very anxious to go, but I had no valid 
excuse. 

It was a large and heterogeneous assemUy. 
One or two of ' the gang ; ' Shaw, the artist ; 
the omniscient V^Tillett; one or two young 
bloods; and old Lady Maria Delaval, inter 
aUos and aUas. Mrs. Claude Udney, of the 
first cat^;ory, was as frisky as ever. She is 
a marvel to me ; I can't understand how any- 
body so silly can get through life, nor what is 
the secret of her popularity. She is very pretty^ 
but whereas that can hardly account for the 
devotion of men» without any supplement of 
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bnins, it is Abnost enough to make other women 
jealous and suspidous. Yet they all make a 
pet of her. The King's English is not copious 
enoi^ to convey her luminous ideas, so sht 
depends largely on a peculiar patois: people 
and things are divided into two classes, tooty 
and smuggins, according to her favour or dis- 
i^pproval. She said it was such a tooty morn- 
ing that it was rather smuggins to go to 
church. However, she went I think she 
was conscious of the fact that dear old Lady 
Maria was turning a critical eye on her. Her 
sense of humour is not acute. On the way 
home I made some trivial remark about 
frfirases in the Prayer-book which might be 
better expressed, and instanced the appeal to 
the Almighty, 'Who alone workest great 
marvels,' tQ make our clergy wise. She said 
she didn't see why we should want all the 
derg3naien to be stupid. Their rector at home 
was quite a tooty little man, and had just 
bought a motor, which sihe described with 
great technical knowledge. We happened t6 
talk of the Bishop of London, and she asked 
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if he was still alive. I think she had vague 
recollections of Smithfield and the stake, 
and was under the impression that there had 
been an end of this dignitary once and for 
ever. One of the young bloods, who appears 
to be temporarily attached to her, said that 
some of her utterances ought to be writtati 
down and put into a book. Lady Maria said 
her conversation might be added as a special 
paragraph to the Litany ; which was a little 
severe. She does not chatter quite as much 
as one might expect, because she has to hold 
her tongue at bridge, and it is as essential to 
her existence to have cards in her hand as air 
in her lungs. I understand she is a very bad 
player, yet even that does not impair her 
prestige. In fact, she is a living proof of the 
fact that fashion is a wind that bloweth where 
it listeth, not regulated by rules or reason^ 
and not to be trimmed or turned from its 
capricious course. 

Mr. Shaw professes to admire her pro- 
digiously, but, unless I do him grave injustice, 
he may ^ love her beauty passing well,* but he 
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loves 'the gang' even better. He suggests 
to me the Agricultural Society rather than 
the Royal Academy; there is nothing spiritual 
about him, least of all when a meal is in pro- 
gress. His pictures confirm this impression 
of the man. He is a skilful impressionist; 
almost a caricaturist. There is much sensual 
loveliness in his portraits of women, and he 
never misses a bad trait or suggestio malL As 
fiur as I am capable of judging, his execution 
is often faulty, and some of it scamped and 
inadequate. There is no refinement or modesty 
in his work. It is the audacious admiration 
of the eye, not the reverent worship of the 
heart : in fact, he is ^ brilliant painter, not a 
true artist. There is not only a scent of the 
ballroom, even a suspicion of patchouli about 
his portraits ; there is almost the gusto of the 
dinner-table. Yet here he is, puffing his great 
cheeks and rolling his bright eyes in the 
liveliest coteries of society, and determined to 
be a fiishionable portrait - painter in every 
sense of the word. The breeze has caught his 
sails, and carries him along merrily, whilst his 
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less fortunate cc^worts are grievously becalmecL 
I hear that at breiikfiist he declared a great 
desire to paint Lady Maria, to which she re<^ 
plied that nature had made her quite u^y 
innough ; he had better leave her alone. I 
don't think she approves of him. She is a 
wann-hearted old lady, but a stem moralist 
I was not ther9* I can't stand late breekjGuits, 
and can never understand what peqple da 
with themselves till ten o'clock. They can't 
be all asleep, and there is nothing mora tiro- 
acHne than lying in bed waiting for the timo 
when one can get up. I always have my cafi 
camplet early in my room. If the rolls avo 
properly made, and the jam is good, this is tho 
pleasantest meal of the day ; the cMilyone I enjoy. 
To have this at leisure, then to sit by an 
cpen window with a cigarette and a hook, ia 
my dearest luxury. There is a perfect sense of 
^:eedom and privacy. Your mind is fresh and 
clear, nothing can have happened so early to 
have caused you inconvenience cur wmoyancew 
and you eventually meet the world with your 
nervous system well set up and fortified 
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against the onslaught of all the Mr. Shaws 
and Mrs. Claude Udneys that fate may call 
upon you to encounter. 

Mr. Willett was rather out in the cold. 
He offered samples of his intimacy with 
European affiiiis. and his femiliarity with con- 
tinental monarchs ; hut Mrs. Udney said she 
thought foreign kings were generally smug- 
gins, and the young hloods did not seem to 
know that foreign countries had any politics ; 
to them it was a British institution to fill up 
the interval between the end of fox-hunting 
and the twelfth of August. Lady Maria 
rather disconcerted him, because for each cele- 
brity whom he could produce she had some- 
thing to say of a generation further back. 
She appears to have known every one worth 
knowing for the last hundred years, and where- 
as Mr. Willett descants witn^U the dogmatic 
asserti veness of an article in a magazine, she re 
lates with all the charm of a volume of memoirs. 

But the visit was memorable for another 
reason. For a first time since her marriage 
I found myself in a country house with her 
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whom we never name. I don't know whether 
the duchess arranged this in mischief or under 
a mistaken sense of kindness. I am sure she 
knows the story. I never knew the husband 
well ; but I bear him no malice, and I like 
him. Of her I know not what to say or think* 
At first I was desperate, and thought of bolt- 
ing. Her gaiety yrith all the world and her 
indifference to me stung like cruel furies set 
loose for my special torment It is always 
said that remorse is the worst of all afflictions. 
In my case it was a craving for the past, a 
protest against such a shattering of sacred 
memories, not less bitter and unbearable. She 
confirmed my theory about change of identity: 
she was a different woman altogether. I don't 
think, however, that she dislikes me, or that 
my presence angers her : she does not care so 
long as I keep out of her way. I climbed on 
my high horse at once, and resolved to play 
my part accordingly; but every tone of her 
voice, every turn of her beautiful head, every 
familiar gesture sent a thrill along my veins 
which was little less than physical pain. I 
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watched her with an odd kind of detachment^ 
trying to make out whether my k>ve had 
leally an alloy of hatred. I never pretended 
to cahn myself with philosophic reasoning, but 
I am not sure that the two passions do not 
meet at a common boundary and run into 
one another unobserved. I had satisfied my- 
self that this was so in my case ; rage and 
resentment were going to cure me : when she 
suddenly came and talked to me quietly about 
trivial things, and in an instant I was as much 
her lover as ever. I may be told that a 
woman's vanity prompted her to keep me in 
hand. I don't understand women or their 
vagaries, but I do know that she has no desire 
whatever for my devotion : it bores her, and 
she does not want to be reminded of a past 
folly. Moreover, in her new world it is a 
point of honour to be exclusive in her inti- 
macies, and it would never do to admit the 
attentions of one who, from their point of 
view, does not exist. I suppose it was an 
impulse of good nature, of which I don't say 
that she is incapable. 
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It is not my theory that all women are 
entirdy had : that would be a fbolish pose. I 
go no further than to admit witli sorrow that 
fhey are not the dear creatures of my old 
ideals ; she probably looked on me as one is apt 
to look on some discarded object which ofibnds 
the eye all the more because it once gave 
pleasure and is now an irritating encumbrance ; 
something which one would like to turn out 
of the house and yet cannot easily remove. 
She talked to me as she might stoop to give a 
relenting pat to a dog which she had begun to 
dislike and was determined to banish. She 
would rather I had not been there : as it was^ 
she might as weU be decently civil. She could 
not imagine how she had ever been such a 
fiK>l as to make herself unhappy about me; 
but she was quit of me now, and certainly I 
never tried to be tiresome. Moreover* at the 
moment she had nothing better to do. That is 
how I diagnose the working of her mind : that 
is how I affected her. How did she aflbct me ? 
I wish to write dispassionately. My inclination 
is to rant and give you a touch of rhodomon- 
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tade, but I don't want to idiine nor Uk 
•ttitudiniaa Nev€ithelt8s» I may ease my 
mind by stating a plain £act If I had onijr 
been straggling with some malignant diwua 

and was suddenly conscious of a reeradesceneet- 
I don't suppose that I should write to you m 
a panic, nor should I treat it as a subject far 
jest I hope that I should state the hict 
tmnperately and bravely. Here have I been 
for many months enduring a disease of mind 
of which the worst symptoms had to some 
ext^it abated. I knew that I could never 
wholly recover tone, nor lose every trace and 
nccHxi of my disorder. But the fever had 
subsided. It has come again. When <»ie la- 
undeigoing this obsession there is an extra- 
ordinary outburst of egoism. One wiriies \» 
impart every trivial thou^t, to relate every 
trifling experience to the being l^ whom <»e 
la possessed. If one cannot see her and spmk 
to her, and live in the delirium of hourly^ 
contact, there is a passionate desire to pour 
oneself out in writing. That is why the love- 
letters of wise men belong to ttteratuie ami 
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^Ibose of fools to journalism. Both are human 
•4acumaits which reveal the ingenuous spirit 
-^f a man in fiill cry, very curious to observe. 
Many a man, wise gatierally, may descend to 
folly in these circumstances: many a dullard 
may become ennobled : in both cases you have 
-something genuine with no veneer of pretence 
«or self-deception. I could cover pages now, 
4IS I used to do, and feel the haj^ier tot 
writing to her, but this outlet is denied me, 
4uid the tumult is dammed up to exhaust itself 
as best it may. I really believe that the hero 
^ melodrama who ruffles his hair and rolls his 
^es is not ridiculous after all; it would be 
the most correct and natural manner of ex- 
]ffessing our feelings if we wished to take an 
iMidimice into our confidence. I feel quite in 
the mood to perform these antics. Self- 
TCspect reminds me that she does not care, and 
that I am abasing myself in suffering her scorn 
-so miserably ; but self-respect is a chilly senti- 
ment beside the passion which consumes all 
patience and reason and discretion, and leaves 
mne's pride in ashes. And this devastation a. 
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man may undergo at the hands of five feet 
odd and so many pounds of flesh and bones, 
amongst the millions upon earth, no whit 
better nor less vulnerable than any oilier 
composite being of them all ; possibly, as lit 
my case, unstable, ungracious, unmerdftiL 
Yet a thousandfold more to be desired than 
all the heaped-up treasures of the world f 
Fortune treated me shabbily in devisii^ this« 
situation. Had 1 known that she would be 
there, I should have gone, I confess, as surely 
as a drunkard will seize a bottle which is- 
offered him. But I would not have contrived 
it of my own accord, as a drunkard may 
subdue his habits so long as he has n& 
opportunity for indulgence. In fact, I shatt 
always entertain a friendly sympathy for these 
victims in ftiture. Those who are free cannot 
appreciate the excess of the allurement or the 
heroism of the struggle needed to resist it* 
Seeing what foul deeds may be credited tct 
those gentlemen who plead the other motive; 
I am not sure that we ought to boast sucb 
eomplacent superiority. 
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I fell this time not altogether through my 
own fault, but the mischief is none the less 
^oaxplttt. I don't know what is to be the 
«id of it. I feel old and tired. I wish I 
<€Ould clap on twenty or thirty years and 
liaTe done with it I remraiber being de* 
lighted, upon reading ' Rabbi ben Ezra ' for the 
fint time» to discover that I had long ago 
iarmed an opinion which had commended 
jfcaelf to Browning :^ 

* Young, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, 
being old.* 

I want to reach the age when all the doubts 
4Um1 contingencies of life are settled. If some 
good has been accomplished, then latis deot 
i£ all has been failure, then at all events we 
know the worst There is no more uncertainty 
MBd vacillation. Until the hour of death we 
Bte liable to affliction through our own phj^ieal 
m material misfortune, or through the deatb 
or suffering of those we love, if any such thens 
be : but it is the end that awaits us then ; not 
the difficult, dangerous road that once lay 
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stretched before us uirimowii and apparently 
unending. I wish I could think I was neanr 
the end of mine. 



XXXVI. 

Many thanks for your charming letter* 
All that you say is true, and I should be wise 
if I mended my ways and curbed my tongue 
according to your precepts; but as Job 
observed, 'Vain man would be wise, though 
man be bom like a wild ass's colt,' and I shall 
probaUy continue to conduct myself like the 
eolt of a wild ass. 

I must flee away ; my peace is broken, and 
I have taken a dislike to my haven: it no 
looiger has any hold on me. I never was a 
gardener: my life has been cast in stony 
places, namely, London pavements, and thera 
has never been any inducement to me to 
watch the sucoession'of flowers in due seascm, 
except in shop-windows; a moth-eaten oU 
man potters about here and does what he 
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likes, leaving undone what he doesn't like. It 
would be a daily w<Nny to me if I had to 
superintend him and I could write a companion 
volume to a popular work, calling it ^The 
garden that I hate.' 

Some one nearly set the house on fire last 
night; this might have decided my movements 
for me. It is not a pleasant reflection that in 
the midst of security and ease, one is always 
fiable to this awful visitation ; I suppose it is 
the sentim^it of superstition in us which 
makes us fearfuUy ascribe it to an angry deity 
as the Act of God : it is generally the act of u 
stupid servant or the result of bad building. I 
have a horror of it If I were burnt out, no 
compensation would avail : the accumulations 
of my life would vanish and I should have to 
begin again. They have no money value, but 
to me they are precious beyond price. Any- 
how, I must go. But where? Sometimes 
my inclination turns to London, and I am 
tempted to come up for a visit before every 
one has gone away: I confess to a secret 
desire such as prompts the peacock to spread 
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ibis tail It is a mistdoe to suppose that 
iq[ipeaninee is a matter of importanoe txdy to 
a womaiL To put it on original ground, there 
never was a play acted or a story written in 
wiiidi the hero was not endowed with good 
looks and elegant attire ; ^m this I infier that 
it accords with our soise of fitness. It cm- 
not be wholly indi£Perent to a man, as is 
commonly all^[ed, what he looks like ; if it 
were so, all litecature would misinterpret 
human nature. A philosopher should doire 
to gase on good-looking people and be crnitent 
with his own ungainliness ; but most of us are 
too self'^conscious for that Accuse ^me of 
what vanity and folly you please, but let me 
admit that I have a mind to lay aside ny 
slovenly rags and put on my best clothes again. 
Yet, what is the good ? I have thrown «p 
my part ' The fault was mine, the fault was 
mine,' if you Kke. The fact remains that I 
have isolated myself, and nowhere do I feel- so 
utterly lonely and fbrlom as in London,* where 
I cannot go a quarter of a mile without meet- 
ing some one that I know. Mine is the 
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anguish of the restless dead when they try, as 
we are sometimes told, to recover touch with 
the firiends they have left on earth, who heed 
them not and speedily forget them. I don't 
believe that I could have helped it : I watched 
the disease developing in me, killing all my 
social qualities as surely as physical vitality is 
destroyed by a malignant growth. Yet the 
fault may have been mine as well as the mis- 
fortune : and if now I have no part to play, 
when the whim seizes me to reappear upon 
the stage, it may be that I have no claim to 
your pity. 

Fortunately, I have to go soon to my 
Militia Camp — perhaps the most useful, 
healthy, and happy month of all my year. I 
know that my brother-officers look on me as a 
moody and solitary creature ; but they show 

their company. Later, I go abroad, and once 
more I protest against the futility of the edu- 
cation which made no attempt to teach me 
foreign tongues. Without any knowledge of 
languages — and I am too old and too fixed in 
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my habits to b^in learning now — ^it is little 
better to travel in foreign countries than to 
travel blindfold. Apart from the risk of losing 
your way or your luggage, you can never hope 
to see places properly, appreciate what you do 
see thoroughly, nor understand the national 
character at alL It is strange, indeed, that 
human beings who live within a short journey 
of one another, who eat the same food, wear 
the same clothes, worship the same God, use 
the same civilisation, and meet in common 
trade, should be utterly debarred from the first 
essential of human intercourse — namely, 
speech. However, I shall go on my voyage 
as heretofore, dumb and deaf, losing a full 
half of the pleasure and advantage, but making 
the best of what remains to me. 

I am delighted to hear such an excellent 
account of your health, though I cannot help 
thinking that it is in spite of, not because of, 
your new diet : unless, indeed, you really like 
it. I am convinced that nature prescribes for 
itself what it wants. Whatever you instinc- 
tively desire, that eat and drink with con- 
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fidence and impunity ; whatever you * distaste,* 
as Dizzy says, that shun immediately, no 
matter what custom or etiquette or the com- 
mendations of your host may enjoin. I should 
never dream of asking a doctor now what to 
eat, drink, or avoid. 1 know what is good or 
bad for me much better than any one eke. 
The most sensible doctor I ever met was one 
whom I consulted years ago as to rules of 
liviiig. He said, ' You must surely know by 
this time what suits you better than I do/ I 
did myself much h«nn upon erne occasion by 
going for a loqg sea voyage, and upon another 
by spending the winter in a chmate which 
nearly drove me mad-in both cases obeying 
a doctor's orders. There is the immortal 
story of an eminwit London physician who 
found that aU his instructions had been antici- 
pated by his patient's inclinations, and could 
afford no better return for his guineas than 
a recommendation to breakfast at nine in- 
stead of half-past eight. Old Emerson de- 
clares that he once took it into his head that 
he was ill, and submitted his symptoms to a 
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sMning light of medidne. His was a fair test, 
because he is the' heaMhiest man in Bngland. 
However, something had to be said, and it< 
was decreed that tobacco was the root of all^ 
the eviL He deelared he could not live with* 
out it, and demanded a daily minimum of four 
c^ars besides his morning |Hpe^ He was re- 
duced to three as the extreme limit; and, inas<* 
much as he has for years smoked one after 
Itmch and one after dinner, neither more nov^ 
kss, he said be had no reason to complain. 

Your amateur doctor is worse. Half one's 
acquaintance have a craze about a diet or a- 
nostrum. Again and again I have been urged' 
to live on one of those compounds which are- 
advertised for a time and heard of no mora 
I' believe a brui-mash is good for a horse. 
PtobaUy these messes do no harm, provided* 
that people do not depend on them exclu* 
sively too long ; which is seldom the case. I' 
was onee induced to give up wine altogethari 
and drink nothing with my meals. Three or 
four months of this nearly kiOed me. I was^ 
never more thoroughly ilL If you have a de- 
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finite ailment or disease, a doctor can diagnose 
the s3nnptonis and administer the proper re- 
medies ; but it is certain that no two pec^e 
are identical, internally or externally: conse- 
quently it is absurd to suppose that any one 
dimate or diet is good for all varieties of 
temperament and physique. I am not an 
iqK>logist for intemperance, but I can*t recall 
an instance of a man pre-emin«it in public 
life who was a teetotaller : certainly Pitt and 
Fox were not; nor were Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone in more moderate days ; and fix>m all 
accounts one gathers that the height of Bis- 
marck's power was only equalled by the depth 
of his potations. I don't believe in asceticism : 
those people who boast of their firugality and 
abstemiousness are seldom remarkable for their 
mens sana or corpus sanum^ whereas there is 
no more splendid specimen of health and 
vigour than the ordinary British c^cer, who 
denies himself none of the good things that 
oome in his way, who eats heartily, and drinks 
like a gentleman. 

I used to enjoy a visit to my doctor 
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because I could roll out my grievances and 
talk about myself to my heart's content He 
had to listen, he was paid to do it, and 
I always felt better for that; but it pan- 
d»ed to a morbid desire, and, as I never 
derived, nor indeed relied cm, any other advan- 
tage, I foreswore the indulgence. 

A person who talks too much about food 
is as bad a bore as one who talks too 
much about golf or money-making; with this 
reservation, it is a legitimate topic. The sense 
of taste is given us to enjoy, and it is one that 
all who can afford it are wise to exercise three 
times a day. Any one who entirely lacks this 
perception is without one of the finer feelings. 
There is no virtue in coarse feeding, and de- 
licacy forbids gluttony. It is very much the 
fashion to profess a preference for good plain 
cooking, but I have my doubts. Wh^i people 
praise their firiend's cook or a restaurant, they 
aie not thinking of chops and rice-pudding. 
They want a higher form of art than that, and 
it is over a cunning invention that they lidc 
their lips. A nice appreciation of wine is 
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nothing to be asbamed of» yet people aie a. 
little narous. about this, beoawe it is tile 
fashioaiionradaystosaytiiat everybody drinks. 
Tfane aae two tUi^.w^eh are said o£ evay ; 
man sooner or. latere that he diaidcs, and that 
he is getting &t; and. it. is a question wfaioh 
imputation is resienbed with, the gteater indigo 
natimii. 
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Of oouone. it is no use my coming to. 
Ltfondon now ; I had lost count of time. That, 
crowded circle round Hyde Park Comer is 
again . becoming a howling wilderness. 

I have fidlen foul of the rector^s wifiSi 
There was a man livii^ here who had married 
his wife for her money ; he treated her abomi- 
nably, and has drunk himself to deaths We 
all kmw^ him to; be a. blackguard^ and: ncm* 
that he: is. dead they, want to make a.senti- 
nientai fuss. Mcs^ Reotov wanted me to at-^ 
tend a memorial service, and I reused. I 
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bite wroog^headed emotUm, m natter what 
goodness of he«rt insptrea it. If (me pays 
tWa tribute to a departed brate* urtiat advan<- 
tage is there in doing tiie same to the virtuoiw 
dead ? Let us dear' our minds ci eant, and * 
when a loiPeless marriage is dissohred in* 
jgneminy, don't let us be so fvoAoie as to 
saorifloe to divine ideals whieb never existed; 
The. poor widow is cpiit of a dKadftd incubus, 
and the man has ended a disgnioefiil life, 
liet us bury him in silence and sorrew, and 
say^ no more about it When a man marries 
as' he didv he must * play tiio game/ It' is not a 
creditable performance at best, but so long aa 
he eondncts himself decmtly, and is. kind and) 
attentive to his wife, nobody ought to speak 
ill of him. If she is happy and contented, no 
one dse need complam ; but if he battels on 
her money^ and in return for it treats her wi^« 
insult and contempt, then he is a brute whom- 
na honest person should tolaratOi I foolishly * 
allowed myself to expound these views at tho* 
rectory, and gave great offbnea I think the- 
rector wanted to agree with me, but could 
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not brii]^ himself, to oontzadict the persoa 
whom he admires most in the world. One 
should never speak the plain truth to a womaa 
whom one does not know intimately; con- 
v^ition requires platitude and cant on these 
occasions. It is only amMigst men that one 
can say frankly what one thinks and means. 
Meanwhile I have the uncomfortable feeling 
that I have wounded this lady's suscepti- 
bilities» that I have presented myself in aa 
unamiable light, and that I have introduced 
an element of discord and uncharitableness 
where there was a disposition towards kindli- 
ness and peace. No wonder I am unpopular 
if it is my habit to assert my own opinions 
instead of adapting them to those in common 
use. 

I am busy at present with the proo& of 
my book. It is a form of work which I de- 
test ; there is none of the charm and excite- 
ment of composition, none of the fearful satis- 
&ction of publicity. The former is almost 
unqualified pleasure ; the latter is the medley 
of hopes and fears, aspiration and disappoint- 
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ment, that gives its zest to any striving that 
a man may undertake with fortitude and re- 
solution. But this intermediate state is irri- 
tating ; it stimulates anxiety rather than ccm- 
fidence, and puts a heavy test upon oneV 
patience. In the analogy of birth I think 
this must correqK>nd with a woman's hour of 
travaiL 

In the intervak of my time I have been 
looking through my diaries and touching them 
up. I am glad I kept them. I have seen 
enough of people and events to give them a. 
flavour of interest, and I think that they 
would convey a tolerably good idea of my 
generation to any one who might choose to 
look at them a century hence. My theory of 
diarismg is to write a letter to myself, intended 
primarily to interest me, but open to inspec- 
tion by other people. I don t think a diarist 
need confine himself to affairs of which the 
public can have no cognisance. It is a con- 
venience to most people to have some means 
of refreshing their memories concerning matters 
which were once conunon knowledge, and 
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"vriricfa are quickly fotgotten or obscured. And 
I doubt if any record can be entirely faithfuL 
Very few people can describe or relate a 
iscene with absolute accuracy : slips of memory, 
unconscious prejudice, insufficient acquaintance 
with the actors, imperfect hearing; all these 
contingencies tend to discredit authority. I 
find myself recording an amazing display of 
iginorance by old Lord Norwich, whom I over- 
hterd inquiring who was Wagner, and pro'^ 
neuncing his name as if he drove a waggon. 
By happy chance I learnt afterwards from 
isome one who was with me that the speaker 
hud been a provincial M.P. Meanwhile this 
might have been read years hence as the evi- 
dence of an ear« witness, and accepted as 
history. 

I grow daily more ashamed of my owni 
'.superlative ignorance. I am ai^iry rather than^ 
eiMisoled when I see in my neighbours a de^ 
pravity worse than mine. For exam^e, Mr. 
WiUett was telling us the other day of his 
e9cperiences of Paris and the revolutionary 
iMieieties in 1870. Mrs. Udney, catching the 
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words Paris and revolution, asked, with anima- 
tion, whether he had met Robespierre. He- 

^explained as civilly as possible that Robespierre 

bud figured in the Great Revolution, upon 
which the young blood in attendance was 

r pleased to inquire when that was. To me it 
is as offensive to see such an exhiUtion of 

' mental nakedness in polite society as any other 
gross violation of decency would be. There 
was mcMre excuse for the provincial M.P. : he 
made no pretence to polish, whereas the others- 

' represent the elect of polite society. 

I have not fixed my day of departute. 
Harry wants to come here for his weddi^g^. 
and bring his best man. It is a curious reflec- 
tion on my character, by the way, that nobody 
has ever asked me to be his best man. Hany 
doe»i't, but he wants to use my house. This 
upsets all my arrangements, but it caoi't be 
helped. His affairs seem to be nmniag 
smoothly enough. His ideas of domestic 
economy and hers may not coincide; their 
habits have been widely dissimilar, but» unless I 
am mistaken, she has character enough to cukb- 
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Ykis extrava^nt tendencies. They won't be 
rich; he will have to exercise a little self- 
xlenial. I hope he won't find it painful, and 
make a grievance of it Don t think I am 
•croaking and condemning them to a quarrel- 
some existence. I am sure she will make him 
.a good wife, and that he will take colour from 
her. In an ill-assorted marriage, however, I 
believe that salvation lies only in money. It 
is the hourly trifles, not the occasional crisis, 
that constitute the misery in those cases, and 
the hourly trifles can be obviated to a great 
extent when individual tastes can be indulged 
.and sq>arate humours accommodated by a 
lavish supply of what Dizzy calls the necessary 
luxuries of life. Two people who dislike one 
another can keep up a decent appearance if 
they can afford to go their respective ways in 
selfish enjoyment of what they like; but if 
they have a narrow domicile, a slatternly 
servant, a dubious tablecloth, no resources, 
and no means of seeking diversions, their 
doom is more terrible than they deserve for 
iiaving mistaken a passing fancy for a sublime 
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affinity. Hany has had so many of the former 
that it is to be hoped that he ean recognise the 
symptoms of the latter. 



XXXVIII. 

Here I am in military disguise, and con- 
tented as I always am in camp. We have 
had one unpleasant episode. A youth has 
joined us who wants breaking in. Of course 
I don't see much of the boys, but I caught 
him at mess airing his very bad French for the 
purpose of ridiculing our dear old head-waiter, 
who is a kind of father of the regiment. I 
always dislike to hear people talking French 
before servants. I should not like it if they 
used a foreign language to discuss me; and, 
4ifter all, servants are human beings, although 
some women treat them as if they were not 
One expects the utmost courtesy from them, 
and the least one can do is to show them 
decent consideration in return. It betrays 
bad breeding, or lack of right feeling, to 
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* faehsTe as If tiMgr^wore andHies, a good :daal 
^ Jo war tfaan 3niiir hovse/ I stepped the faoy^ 
and told him to talk . Eiq^Iish. I am afraid 
this encouraged the rest of them to take him 
in hand, and they proceeded to make havoc 
with his tent and carry out the traditional 
programme of what is known as * ragging/ 
It IS loot a:^9ood syitem. No one above the 
age of a scfaooiboy can 'Submit to this kind of 
thing without kiss of sdfHnspect: the men 
'Imrnr <>f it, and the* victim kMcsall piestige as 
an officer. It ia never amusing, and can mdy 
'appeal, to a buUy. Yet witli a cenoeited aiid 
xoane young ^maa Hke this, gentler mekfaods 
'have jittie effecL The only alternative is to 
boycott, and that is not what you want in a. 
/happy &mily. He did not take it wdl, add 
k sulking now. We must take care that these 
jadent spirits don't persecute him. If he has 
any good in htm he will learn manners and 
improve; if not, he will probably leave in 
'<&gust. 

It is a revelation to find how little human 
undentanding these militiamen possess. Their 
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vocabulary is so scanty that one has to choose 
rnie's woids in talking to them as careftiUy 
as if they were foreigners or children. Some 
of them really cannot understand, some cannot 
remember at all. They have no power <tf 
observation, and almost none of expression. 
To send a message and expect an answer is 
like setting an ordinary boy to decipher a 
Chinese inscription. Words to them create 
mystery instead of imparting apprehension. I 
read lately of some answers given by children 
about the use of alcohol. One wrote, ' It 
biteth like a servant and stingeth like a 
hatter;' another, that 'Seafaring men who 
are in the habit of drinking are liable to collide 
with other vessels.' Here you have confusion 
of words and difficulty of expression in per- 
fection, and this is how our warriors think and 
talk. If they are trained long enough they 
become excellent food for powder, but I can't 
help feeling that our fellows, for all the pro- 
gress th^ make in one short training, are, 
after all, military hors d'ceuvres of the 
lightest One of my men said he was Ul the 
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other day. I asked him what was the matter^ 
and he said he felt a little pale. But our best 
dufFer was a young soldier on sentry for the 
first time. The orderly oifieer took great 
pains to explain his duties, and tried to find 
out if he understood them. Nothing was to 
be extracted beyond a vacant grin, until the 
officer asked in despair, 'What would you 
do if you saw the camp was on fire ? ' One 
distinct idea suddenly flashed across his me- 
mory : * I'd present arms and say, All's well.' 
You will gather firom this that it is not easy 
to follow our instructions and encourage 
individual intelligence and independent action. 
We hear a great deal about the lack of 
patriotism in this country. I don't see what 
encouragement it has. We are not brought 
up to contemplate the possibility of invasion. 
Soldiering, no matter how rudimentary, is 
arduous work ; for many young men it entails 
loss of employment, which passes into less 
patriotic hands while they are in camp. Mean- 
while a music-hall is obviously more attractive 
than a drill-hall, and you may be sure Uutt 
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the young women of England will encourage 
their swains to give preference to the former* 
These ladies have a good deal to answer for» 
but that they will ever take a serious or 
sensible view of the matter is, I suppose, be- 
yond hope. Meanwhile every one praises the 
voluntary system — ^provided the volunteering 
is done by somebody else. 

I have been pondering over your strictures 
on my habit of seeing the bad side of life 
instead of the good. I don't think my de- 
pravity is as great as you describe it. I don't 
deny that I have a morbid nature; certain 
events have tended to aggravate the disease^ 
and perhaps I have given way instead of re- 
sisting. I seem to be fiill of some black 
colour (literally melancholy), which inclines 
to increase with age. People, I* believe, are 
bom happy and unhappy as they are bom tall 
and short, or thin and fat. The last-named 
may evade their destiny by continual effort 
and self-denial, but it requires great courage 
and heroic perseverance. Perhaps the same 
may be said of those who are melancholy. 
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Depend upon it there is no such thing as « 
malade imoffnaire. Nobody is miserable for 
the fun of the thing; and if a person pleads 
illness, without any definite malady, he or she 
is suffering from some nervous derangement of 
this kind. 

I don't think I criticise people unduly: 
when I see faults perhaps I am too ready to 
name them : when I meet qualities which are 
positively evil, I don't hesitate to denounce 
them. Why should I? I may declare that 
every one is channing and admiiable: if so. I 
condone mischievous traits of character, and 
my praise is no certificate of virtue. It is 
principally on account of his natural malice 
that I dislike Oswald Grove, for example. 
But he deliberately vilifies what most of us 
approve, and will allow merit to no man. He 
seems to have no instinct for friendship and 
no desire for friends. Truly I have both. 
Nobody ever set greater store by friends and 
friendship than I used to do. Through mis- 
fortune or misconduct I suffered the loss of 
these, but I mourn for them in sackcloth and 
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ashes. You can't charge me with mdifference 
to the firiendship which you bestow on me. 
As far as I can recollect, the only person about 
whom I have spoken to you with undue 
severity is Miss Selby. I own I made too 
much of her little affectations, which were 
harmless; but I am not ashamed of de- 
nouncing her father's false pride, or her 
brother's rudeness, or her cousin's blatant vul- 
garity. I never disguised my horror of 'the 
gang ' : in my opinion they exhibit most un- 
lovable qualities; their lives are thoroughly 
artificial, their pursuits and ambitions purely 
selfish ; and they are conspicuous by reason of 
their want of consideration for the feelings of 
all persons outside their limited circle. I don't 
think I have been hard upon old Harry, 
despite his vagaries ; and my only other recent 
acquaintances, the Darbyshires and the rector, 
I have praised to you. All my companions 
here I like, except one officer, who thinks like 
an idiot and talks like a bargee ; and the cub 
ci-dessus. It is worth remarking that both 
these young men are scions of prominent 
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in the county ; the former was debased 
by a brutal parent who bullied and degraded 
him ; the latter by an over-ftstidious one who 
pampered and spoilt him. I wish I was a very 
rich man with several sons: I should like to 
experiment on them with various methods of 
education and upbringing according to their 
several temperaments. In order to bring out 
of boys all their latent capacity, diflerent 
treatments are surely necessary, since character 
and ability are variable enough, and often 
entirely dissimilar, even in twin brothers ; yet 
every boy is submitted to one stereotyped 
ordeal, and left in the end to educate himself 
or remain uneducated acccmiing to his fiuicy. 

However that may be, these two comrades 
of mine have been grievously mishandled. For 
the others I can have nothing but a generous 
inclination. They don't pretend to genius or 
personal distinction : they represent the English 
gentleman taken on an average. We dine 
together every night, after associating all 
day, and we don't get bored. For one thing, 
we are leading v^rous, wholesome lives, and 
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our minds are not jaded : fw another, divers 
interests and tastes are rqnresented ; we do not 
ail live in the same social area, consequently 
our ccmversation cannot run only after people. 
Sport, travel, agriculture, law, theatres, books, 
commerce, politics, even religion, come up for 
discussicm. Some of us are interested in eadi 
of these, and I have listened to better talk at 
our mess than at many a dinner-table with 
higher pretensions to gifted company. We 
have one philosophical officer who is never at a 
loss for a metaphysical problem, and is a sure 
resource if other streams of debate run dry. 
A very courteous officer used to think it his 
duty to make conversation to his neighbour, 
who might be silent and listening, and with 
the most humane intentions did much dis- 
service to our harmony; but we have corrected 
him with certain brutal frankness, and our 
evenings are all the merrier. 

The day is so fully occupied that one has 
little spare time: one always makes some 
occupaticm for the afternoon, and there remains 
Mily an hour or so before dinner. On occasions 
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of this kind I love to have a novel on hand ; 
one is sufficiently tired to appreciate the sense 
of being entertained without demMid upon 
one's energies. I am re-reading Eisnumd and 
The Virginians ; my favourite recreation. The 
Newcotnes is a magnificent work of art, but I 
don't care so much for Pendenms ; the autiior 
is talking to himself more than he should. 
The Newcames is a representation of humanity 
to which one can return as one does to a great 
picture, where the more one studies, the more 
one perceives the symbols and efiects in com- 
po»tion apart from the obvious attractions of 
line and colour. It is renuiricable that this 
writer understood his neighbours so intimately 
that we recognise his characters now amongst 
our own acquaintance. He saw certain aspects 
of human nature which are immutable and 
which recur ocmtinually: consequentiy the 
figures which he drew are those which we daily 
see in motion around us. Dickens, on the 
other hand, draws attention to terrestrial in- 
firmities or virtues by elaborate caricature. 
Nobody ever saw a Micawber, ot a Mark 
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Tapley, or a Pecksniff, or Sam WeUer (morels 
the pity) in real Kfe, and yet we quote them 
as if they were types and models of our fUlow- 
creatures. Undoubtedly the pleasantest 
moments of life are spent alone with a book. 
If one is found reaifing in a country house, it 
18 taken as a sign that one is bored. Often 
have I been interrupted in such mom^its of 
deep content and invited to go and look at a 
motor or a cow, or something else that I did 
not want to see. Likewise, if one sets off for 
a long walk alone it is regarded as unsociable, 
and an implied reproach to the company. I 
can't see why. Personally, I prefer walking^ 
alone: apart from the fact that one's companion 
generally comes under protest, and without 
enjoyment, I agree with Hazlitt's maxim that 
walking and talking are two men's work. A 
walk of three hours ought to induce a pleasant 
seme of fatigue : add to this the effort of three 
hours' talking, and exhaustion follows. I like 
to talk sitting down, and to walk in snlence. 
The dining-room is the premier place for talk^ 
and the ev^iing is the sacred hour. As 
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Tnatters are, four people may break up a party 
imd retire to bridge and silence without a 
<5liallenge ; yet any one who retreats upon his 
fiavourite resource during the day is put to 
shame* It would be a heinous offence to sit 
doi%ii to a novel in the drawing-room directly 
after dinner. It appears to me that cards are 
equally anti-social. Good talk, the highest 
sodal accomplishment and delight, is aa 
Attainment never attempted and seldom re- 
^sognised. After all, if bridge is permissible, 
why not patience? Yet I don't suppose it 
would be considered less rude to isolate oneself 
for this purpose than for reading. 

The only complaints of weariness here 
iirise in respect to our food. One likes 
variety in eating as one does in occupation 
and locality : our modest cook has no range of 
production. As you know, I am not an artist 
in cookery ; some of us are more critical, but 
jdl are too healthy to be fastidious. Appe-< 
tites seem to me to diminish every year: 
4)ertainly our capacity is very much smaller 
than our grandfathers', judging by the records 
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oi banquets which one sees and the stories 
which one reads. There is great waste, of 
course : dining in polite society » one may be 
sure of half-a-dozen courses: ccmvention de- 
mands them. But no man at a club ever 
thinks of ordering more than two or three. If 
4my one were served there as he had been the 
night before, and expected to be the night 
following, in society, he would be looked upcm 
as a glutton or a lunatic. It is the display 
which constitutes the luxury of life, not the 
actual indulgence. A greedy man is rare now- 
adays, though it is rather the fashion to be a 
connoisseur; gourmets are many and gour- 
mands few. Personally I should be happy 
with a diet of bread and wine, like Sidonia in 
Cofiingsby^ always provided that the latter was 
the genuine French article and the former a 
fiuthfiil imitation. The nastiest things I have 
ever tasted are British beer and spirits and 
English baker's bread. Talking of Camngri^, 
are you aware that the only references to the 
sacred primrose in the novels are in this book, 
where poached qggs are brou^t in 'hissing 
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ki the didi like tufts of primroses/ and in 
Lothair, where Lord St. Jerome says that 
primroses make an excellent salad ? 



Yon may have observed that a communis 
eative fit frequently seizes me on a Sunday. 
Here it is again. I suppose a sermon induces 
a moralising or an argumoitative mood. To* 
day's performance does both ; with a touch of 
humour in it We had the chaplain from the 
convict prison to preach to-day. With repre- 
hensible carelessness he put into his pocket 
what was intended for home consumption ; and 
dashing at his task, he had declared that those 
wh<Hn he addressed were evil-doers, for whose 
benefit the gospel of salvation was especially 
designed, before he could pull up. The congre- 
gation were not as much astonished as you 
mi^t suppose, because it is the habit of mili- 
tary dargy to point their sermcms with the moral 
that young soldiers have a natural tendency to 
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vice, and that tbeir careers are beset by q[msi«l 
temptations. It is pathetic to watch these 
harmless rustics and artisans g^iog at the 
catalogue of sin to which they are apparently 
subscribers without knowing it I belieFe tiiat 
most of them are thoroughly honest boys: 
they certainly give no trouble requiring these 
solemn adjurations. 

I am glad that you accept the apologia in 
my last letter. I think that as I grow older I 
become more indulgent of little weaknesses 
and less tolerant of deliberate and aggressive 
o£fences. The first quality to be desired in 
man or woman is kindness; it regulates the 
rest To give pleasure whenever you can ; to 
avoid giving pain at any time ; these precepts 
are the basis of conduct, and a faithful ob- 
servance of them will cover a multitude of 
frailties. The essence of true nobility is 
n^lect of self, says Froude : you may call it 
consideration for others, and not insist too 
much on heroic self-deniaL I once read of an 
old village woman who made the shrewd 
remark that ' true gentlefolks never suspects 
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themselves : ' they are not cafeful of appear- 
ances, it does not occur to them to mistrust; 
their instinct for doing and saying the right 
thing: it comes automatically. Here is air 
attempt to define a gentleman : — 

' A soul incapable of fear, 
Unselfish, modest, and sincere ; 
Of stainless honour, undefiled 
In speech and action as a child ; 
Observe these precepts if you can. 
And you shall be a gentleman.' 

When a man begins to consider whether 
he is acquitting himself as a gentleman would 
and should, he will probably discover that he 
is not : Nascitur nonfit And this is true also 
of a woman : the word gentleman is the best 
available, and entirely suitable as a standard 
of excellence for her also. Any one can be a 
lady who is rich enough ; by no means can 
she be a g«titleman by right of purchase, and 
many who are bom to be ladies are not 
brought up to be gentlemen. Selfishness, 
arrogance, insincerity, fickleness, evil speaking 
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and low thinking defile many a temple wheie 
man should be led to worship. Do you re- 
member Coventry Patmore's lines ? — 

' Ah, wasteful woman ! — she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay — 
How has she cheapened Paradise 1 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine,. 
Which, spent with due respective thrift. 
Had made brutes men, and men divine !' 

I feel inclined to observe, with those irritating 
idiots who scribble on the margin of library 
books, ' How true I ' I never can understand 
the motive of these commentators, by the 
way. A footnote by the author is sufficiently 
disturbing; these imbecile criticisms make s 
book unreadable. It is a thoroughly insane 
vanity, because they have not the satis* 
fitction which the chatterer and the news- 
paper correspondent find in obtruding them- 
selves in propria persona. 

Reverting for a moment to women. Long 
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Migo did I cease to dogmatize on this subject. 
smd vain is it to attempt to classify them: 
^quot femiruB tot sententias is my faith. I be- 
lieve that women vary as widely as do the 
blossoms of the mimosa-tree : but if they have 
sny common characteristics they are jealousy, 
hatred of cruelty, and inability to listen. No 
man ever shows the blazing indignation of a 
woman at the spectacle of a man illtreating 
his horse (the women fiends I take to be 
insane, and therefore outside my argument): 
it is with great difficulty that a woman can be 
induced to listen to the end of a sentence : and 
they are jealous of their sex in general as a 
man is not jealous. A man is jealous of an 
individual who is thwarting him in ambition 
or love ; but he does not trouble himself about 
the rest of his neighbours, who are better- 
looking, or more accomplished, or more 
popular than he is. He does not always 
want to be primus inter pares : a woman does. 
She is unhappy if others in the room are 
better dressed, or receive more attention : are, 
in &ct, more successfuL I am sure that their 
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natural instinct is to be unselfish, and they are 
capable of splendid sacrifice upon occasion; but 
their upbringing and social mission compels 
them to be constantly watching their own pio^ 
gress, and to this 1 attribute the blemish which 
disfigures so many amiable characters. You 
may, if you like, call it a form of altruism ; 
her desire is to please, whereas a man's object 
is to seek pleasure and to ensue it. But 1 
am afiraid it is not entirely for the benefit of 
others that she wishes to excel. Women 
ought to be studied like the weather; both 
afford a lifelong interest to careftil observers ; 
but whereas men examine the latter with 
scientific exactness, and then come to erro- 
neous conclusions, they make reckless assump- 
tions about the former, and consider themselves 
uncommonly knowing. However, the vagaries 
of both will make them popular topics of con- 
versation to the end of time, and any one who 
will venture a confident prediction about either 
may safely be written down an ass. 

There is rather a nice line in the stage 
vernon oi Man and Wife. When the runar 
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way young lady tells the respectable man that 
he must surely demise her, he replies, *Can 
any man who remembers his mother despise 
women?' Those of us who have been truly 
blessed in a perfect mother ought to take off 
our hats and stand in reverent silence when 
her sex is named. But perhaps it is against 
the desecration of that sacred memory that 
one protests when one sees ail the foolish and 
unworthy things which women do. *Ah, 
wastefiil women ! ' I think a man's craving 
for woman's sympathy is as great as a woman's 
need for man's love is said to be. Perhaps a 
man demands, whilst a woman only asks to 
bestow. A man may become a misogynist 
because some woman has hurt him, or be- 
cause he is over-exacting and incapable of 
forbearance; but no man, unless he be a 
brute, can sincerely hate all women, or, re- 
membering his mother, despise them. 

I rather hate the females who attend our 
band-playings on Sunday afternoons : they 
are very ugly and badly dressed, and make a 
great deal of noise : but I don't despise them. 
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They affi>rd a representation of love in their 
^rambols with our Tommies about as noble as 
that of war, which tihe latter gentlemen ex- 
hibit. It is a caricature of Venus and Mars» 
but a wise man sees things in their right pro- 
portions, and puts up with geese when he 
can't have swans. 

I have sometimes wondered whether these 
maidens would care to jilt their swains if they 
isaw a chance of aisnaring our officers. I 
believe not It is damaging to our vanity, 
but I have always maintained that human 
nature does not aspire to what is out of reach, 
and for them the attentions of a ruddy private 
are sufficient I don't imagine the slightest 
reservation in favour of our ccdonel, or the 
most elegant of our subalterns. I am elderly 
and stupid and rather badly sun-scorched, so 
that I should have no chance in any case. 
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XL. 

My visit to you was wholly beneficial I 
ei\joyed it from start to finish, and left with a 
great pang of regret. The spirit of your house, 
with your gracious inspiration, warmed the 
genial current of my soul. It did me good in 
many ways, and I thank you again and again. 

I was obliged to come back to my cottage. 
Harry was bent on lodging here on the eve of 
his marriage, and when I explained that my 
lease was out he said he thought I might 
'stand by a pal' at such a time, instead of 
leaving him in the lurch. Here^ at all events, 
I could boast of a firiend ; so I got an exten- 
sion of time, nor does time in this instance 
belie its synonym with money ! Accommoda- 
tion has to be found for his best man, namely, 
Bracknell. Harry intimated that he was 
rather a particular fellow, and might find my 
only spare bedroom rather smalL This meant 
that I was to surrender my own room; but 
here I struck, and pretended not to under- 
stand. Harry seems to have made several dear 
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friends in the neighbourhood, and insists on 
a dinner as the customary farewell to his 
bachelor days. I wanted to include the rector, 
but he says he does not know him well enou^. 
It is his dinner, so I suppose he must have his 
way. I wanted to go away and leave him in 
possession, but he said he was too busy to 
attend to things, and I must see him through 
Well, he shan't call me inhospitable if I can 
help it 

The Selby family have gone to Dinard. 
They are best away at such a time, though I 
wish the good man had not insisted on his 
favourite resort It will have painful associa- 
tions for the daughter, I am afraid. I have 
been told that women enjoy hugging their 
griefs in this way, and she may have a morbid 
preference for the place. If her case were 
mine, not all the boats in the Channel would 
get me there. But then I have no parents to 
consider and obey. 

As the publication of my book draws near, 
my nervousness increases. I wake up in the 
night suddenly conscious of a clumsy phrase 
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or an inappropriate word, fretting over what 
can't now be amended. I feel already that I 
might have made it much better. This majr 
be because in the interval I have been readings 
good stuff. Not that it would have im- 
proved matters if I had tried to ape any other 
style or styles. That would have added a 
fiEiult. One can but be natural To write 
carefully and write one's best is the only way ; 
if one cannot succeed as oneself, no h<^ lies 
in masquerading in borrowed plumes. No- 
body who has not earnestly desired and striven 
to write weU can form an idea of the infinite 
possibilities, the excellence unattainable. One 
sentence, almost one word, may give merit 
to an entire book, as the single comment 
* majestic ' immortalised the cockney whom 
Coleridge met on his travels. Beautiful style 
is like a beautiful voice; it can be perfected 
with care, but it cannot be acquired by any 
amount of training. We inarticulate mwtals 
seldom appreciate the value of words. Mr. 
Marion Crawford has a very clever passage in 
his book. With the Immortals. Heine describes 
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the persecution and death of a ragged beggar 
with such art as to reduce his audience to 
tears. Then he asks, * Do you think it is the 
fact, or the way the fact is told, which bringa 
tears to your eyes ? If I had stated the fact 
thus: An old beggar died in a snowstorm; 
shortly before he died, a little boy hit him 
with a stone — I say, if I put the thing in its 
simplest expression, would you feel as deep a 
sympathy? I believe not' Of course not; 
and yet, \mtil they were told of it, I doubt 
whether they were aware of the difference — 
that they were being played upon by a 
musician, not shouted at by a newsvender. 
In that wonderful legend, the Book of Job, 
we are told that ' the ear trieth words as the 
mouth tasteth meat' One certainly becomes 
fastidious and keenly appreciative ; one is made 
susceptible to every delicate flavour and every 
cunning touch, and, like a true epicure, one 
renders homage to the artist. To show you 
what I mean : let us take the Trial Scene in 
Pickwick^ where the reluctant chemist is sworn 
as a juryman, protesting that his errand-boy, 
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whom he has left in charge, doesn't know the 
difference between Epsom salts and oxalic 
acid. Here is his final warning : * Very well, 
my lord, then there'll be murder before this 
trial's over, thats alL' And now Macbeth s 
foreboding of doom : — 

* Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight ; ere, to black Hecate's 

summons. 
The shard-bome beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath wrung night's yawning peal, there shall 

be done 
A deed of dreadftil note/ 

Eliminating the words Hecate and shard- 
borne, there are none here that might not 
have been used by the chemist ; yet see how 
sublime tragedy and broadest farce are con- 
structed out of the same material by right 
selection and manipulation. Possibly this 
applies even more closely to poetry, where 
form requires a nicer economy ; but my present 
business is with prose. It is obvious that we 
must all be self-taught, and so, to some ex* 
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tent, original. Grammar finds no place in our 
system of education. Our speech is so slovenly 
that any one who tries to talk properly is a 
prig. Such correspondence as we still conduct 
without the aid of telegrams and telephones is 
so rude and bare that expression, phrasing, 
and punctuation take their miserable chance, 
and any one who tries to write gracefully or 
even correctly is a pedant. Which reminds 
me that Elihu, in the Book of Job, must have 
been the father of all prigs and bores. He maybe 
a spurious character interpolated into the text ; 
if so, it seems as if they understood construction 
in those days, and knew the value of comic 
element. What a part for a good comedian ! 

As for words : when I was in Parliament, 
a constituent once proposed my health in these 
luminous phrases : * I can say it goes without / 
sajring that no one need say anything about 
our Member. Any one would say that — I 
need not say any more : I have said all there 
is to say.' Who shall dare to assert now that 
the English language is not easy to manage 
and fertile in resource ? Without aspiring to 
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el^fance or power, it is difficult enough to 
write a paffe in which a critic cannot detect a 
^l^isoTYt i, .«..«« en ge»e»Uy counter 
with a parallel use by some recognised autho- 
rity; but the &LCt remains that one has not 
chosen deliberately, and one can only plead not 
guilty because the great authors themselves 
occasionally nodded. Custom has sancticmed 
a number of practices which cannot be justified 
by rule. It seems easy enough to write like 
De Quincey, but it is not Perhaps his art 
lies in this, that all he wrote is so simple and 
natural that one feels that it must have been 
done like that, and in no other way. Every 
bon-mot, likewise, seems so obvious that one 
feels that one might have said it oneself : some- 
how, one didn't; and pure English, without 
affectation or artifice, seems so ready to hand 
that one can surely reproduce it : somehow, one 
doesn't Ruskin uses words like colours, and 
we can't all be colourists. Macaulay poiured 
them out in sparkling torrents, and we can't all 
be fountains. Gladstone rolled them out like 
hot lava, and we can't all be volcanoes. Carlyle 
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bullied them into unexpected shapes, and we 
can't all be masters of contortion. Diz2y 
hung them about him like Roman lights, and 
we can't all be pjnotechnists. Sheridan, for that 
matter, wove them into charms, but we can't all 
be magicians. To choose the right words, and 
put them in the right places, is a reasonable 
ambition. To find rare words, and put them 
to startling uses, is to sin against the light. 

After all, the printer and the reporter can 
play you nasty tricks. Leigh Hunt once 
wrote that he liked coffee because it reminded 
him of the Arabian Nights^ though not men- 
tioned there, 'as smoking does for the same 
reason.' This appeared 'as sucking does for 
the snow season,' which the author left as it 
stood, to be the wonder and conficision of his 
commentators and admirers. An orator once 
declared that he had always been an optimist, 
«>d «m be known t. pLerity «. £s »m> 
confession as having been an ocuhst all his life* 

A misplaced stop can do wonders. A dis- 
tinguished statesman recently declared in a 
speech that he had never aUuded to Ireland ib 
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1885 without saying that he was opposed to 
Home Rule. This was the report in the 
papers the next day : ' The noble lord said 
that he had never alluded to Ireland in 1885. 
Without saying that he was opposed to Home 
Rule, . . .' which was the direct reverse of his 
meaning. 

Words of course change their application. 
In The Old Curiosity Shop^ Mr. Chuckster 
addresses Kit as ^ young snob/ and in Martin 
Chuzzlewit young Bailey enjoins Poll Sweedle- 
pipe not to look at his buttons, * if he aint a 
Judge, because these lions' heads was made for 
men of taste, not snobs.' I have on a former 
occasion troubled you with a dissertation on 
snobs, but I don't think that anybody nowa- 
days would include this species in the category 
ss we arrange it. This was certainly not 
Thackeray's interpretation. Something of it 
remains in the title ' cad ' which Eton boys 
<;onfer on all the natives of the town and 
country who do not rejoice in the same social 
eminence as their noble selves. I have heard 
half-educated people speak of captivated for 
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capitulated; heart-rendering for heart-rendii^^ 
and intrepidadly for intrepidity or audacity. 
I myself have occasionally had to use a 
dictionary in reading English works of a philo- 
sof^cal or metajribtysical complexion. I knew 
a man in public life who thought that misled 
was the past tense of a verb ' misle/ rhyming 
with reprisal, and signifying to deceive; and 
another conspicuous individual who did not 
know the difference between melancholia and 
mc^galomania. If I were a statistician, I should 
like to try and ascertain how many words 
people of various classes know and use. 
Imagine the narrowness of life in a labourer's 
cottage: what is the range of his acquaintance: 
what has he to think and talk about : what is 
his capacity for expression? In a country 
villa you may find much culture or none ; but 
hare again the range of life must be limited* 
It is likely to be intimate indeed, and that is 
why marriages in such society are usually more 
judicious and successful than in the superficial 
and shifting existence familiar to u& I wonder 
whether our acquaintances are numbdced lay 
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thousands or only hundreds, and whether we 
should find the total of those whom we 
know to speak to much larger or much smaller 
than we suppose. Certainly the more one 
lives in the world the quicker is the brain's 
action, though not necessarily the richer its 
store. One learns an enormous number of 
useless things, but they enliven existence. 
For solid knowledge I believe you must go to 
the ranks of the unrecognised. It is remark- 
able how much erudition is displayed by people 
who write to the papers, of whom one has 
never heard nor is Ukely to hear, and whose 
addresses would give Belgravia cold shudders. 
My examination might include an average 
of the words familiar to children at progressive 
ages : it is interesting to hear them asking the 
meaning of what they don't understand. I 
recollect asking as a child what the word 
* extraordinaiy ' implied, otherwise my vocabu- 
lary grew unpercdved by me; and so I 
suppose it must and does with everybody. A 
truly amazing fitct is that exemplary women, 
old and young« in delirium or insanity become 
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blasphemous and disgusting, whereas a coarse 
man of low moral standard does not Whence 
came the possession in the former case, and 
whithar is gone the habit in the latter ? Pre- 
sumably the condition is abnormal in both ; 
phrases and suggestions accidentally overheard 
are latent in the woman's mind, and the man's 
spirit has gone out of him. From the empty- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh : the 
customary thoughts have fled, and up from 
the void comes the buried renmant 

Harry, meanwhile, is extending his re- 
searches into the marriage service. He is 
resolved not to be caught napping, and 
certainly won't commit himself lightly and 
unadvisedly. He says it is a <rum perform- 
ance'; it appears to confront him with the 
combined terrors of a viva-voce examination 
and a difficult part in private theatricals. He 
lost no time in divulging some of his suspicions 
to Bracknell, who has just arrived. This noble 
lord is a seasoned best man in whom fami l iarity 
has bred contempt : ' Oh, that's all right,* he 
said. ^You need not shy at the ceremony: 
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all the mischief is done once you are engaged ; 
nothmg you say in church will do 3rou any 
harm/ This seemed to give satisfaction^ 
though it was not very beautifully expressed. 
My servants seem to enjoy the prospect most. 
William intends to deck us all like cart-horses 
on May Day, and the cook, I know, would 
like to have the marriage feasting here. In 
default of this she is cooking her hardest now, 
and is wasting my substance on some startling* 
productions. In fact, we are all making our- 
selves rather ridiculous according to our 
respective tastes and temperaments, and I 
shall be secretly grateful when the chapter is 
finished. We are all fidgety, and but for 
Bracknell's imromantic tone, we might easily 
become hysterical. I never bargained for this 
invasion ^hen I occupied my humble retreat. 
I think I am the sort of man who always 
carries an umbrella from force of habit and 
self-preservation, and is invariably called upon 
to give it up to some less cautious and 
methodical person when emergency arises and 
rain begins to fall. 
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XLI. 

Emerson — again the philosopher, not my 
firiend — says that the best antidotes to selfish- 
ness are solitude, books, and traveL I ou^t 
to be on the way to a heavenly condition of 
ahruism. Here I am travelling alone with 
nothing but books for company. Ruskin made 
some very fine and acceptable observations in 
Sesame and Lilies on the sublime company to 
which any man may have access if he will 
read. I confess I wish for something alive 
and moving at times. At home in the country 
I don't feel this to the same extent : here I can 
entertain myself well enough through the 
morning and the afternoon, but I detest sitting 
at my food in silence. Dining alone in a 
foreign hotel is almost more depressing than 
dining in a I^ndon club. My present plight 
reminds me painfully of my lonely state. 
Other men travel with their friends : well — it 
is foolish to lament. Nobody wants to travel 
with me ; I could not force them if I would, 
nor would I if I could. The leopard cannot 
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change his spots, nor I my nature. There 
I am, to be left or taken, and if mankind dects 
to leave me, I must be content to live alone 
like the widowed turtle. But I should like 
some one to dine with. Bacon says of friend- 
ship that whosoever is delighted m soUtude is 
either a wild beast or a god. I wish neither to 
feed like the one nor eat apart like the other. 

I had as miserable a journey as I always 
do. I could revile those 'dratted' boats as 
Mrs. Gamp railed against the Ankwork's 
package. Thence ensuing came the night in 
the train. If one were shown into a bedroom 
no larger than a dog-kennel in a country 
house, one would feel sufficiently indignant; 
if one were called upon to share it with three 
other men, possibly objectionable, one would 
feel that an outrage was being perpetrated, yet 
on a journey one not only courts this dis- 
comfort, but accepts it as a luxury, and pays 
an exorbitant surcharge. 

It is one of our most popular myths that 
travel is delightful for its own sake, also that 
it is good for the health. I deny both pro- 
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positions. Every excursion out of England 
brings me two attacks of sea-sickness, than 
whidi there are few ordeals more unpleasant 
and degrading. A long train journey, es- 
pecially if it be by night, involves discomfort 
and disorder, not so flagrant and obtrusive, but 
no less prejudicial to health. Constant change 
of quarters, with strange faces and places, 
keeps me in a state of nervous unrest and 
abnormal condition of body. All this I know 
to be the penalty I pay for the privilege of 
seeing the world, and this privilq^e I take to 
be one of the most precious appertaining to 
those who have money to spend. To quote 
Bacon again : ' Travel, in the younger sort, is 
a part of education; in the elder, a part of 
experience.' In the experience lies the 
pleasure : in the education the use. He goes 
on to the obvious reflection that it is im- 
possible to travel to advantage without a 
knowledge of languages, and, indeed, lays down 
certain stipulations, fiiiling which, travel should 
not be attempted. This is a counsel of per- 
u and would restrict most of us to our 
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island for the term of our natural lives. But 
assuming that we lose all the benefits which he 
contemplates, a superficial acquaintance with 
foreign countries is better than none, and is 
more informing to the mind than the readings 
of many books ; and experience is a perpetual 
jo]r. Dr. Johnson says that < Of the present 
state, whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to 
confess, the misery ; yet when the same state 
is again at a distance, imagination paints it as 
desirable.' Channel passages, night trains, 
early morning amvals, harassed departures, 
thwarted plans, foul weather, disputed hotel 
bills — ^all these fede into obscurity. The cities 
and plains, the galleries and museums, the 
customs and costumes, the people and the 
panorama of life, all these abide with us and 
keep our minds well furnished. 

I had three train-mates. One, a very old 
man, who looked as if he ought to be prepared 
to embark with Charon, rather than on a con* 
tinental voyage ; another, a cheerftil and attrac- 
tive young officer. The third, a tiresome man 
with false cuflb and shirt-front, who made odd 
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noises. He was aggressively talkative in the 
early morning — a time and situation in which 
one does not feel in a sociable mood. His 
chatter was so exasperating that I was on the 
verge of trying to closure him with a savage 
snub when he volunteered the information that 
he was an ardent supporter of hospitals, and 
had just given a thousand pounds to one upon 
being elected to the Board. I am on it, and 
we are to be colleagues. I had missed one or 
two meetings lately, and did not know this. 
Apparently he has made a large fortune, and 
is doubtless an exemplary Christian : but he is 
a firightfiil bore. The moral of this is that it 
is not only wrong, but impolitic, to be rude to 
strainers. 1 mi^t have laid up for mysdi* a 
lasting series of awkward meetings in our 
Board-room. 

The (dd man was worth watching : he was 
as much at home in the cabin as if it were his 
own bedroom. He was leisurely in his move* 
ments, and the quietest traveller I ever saw : 
a bom vagrant, I suppose. He must have 
been past eighty, and seemed so firail that any 
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ailment would surely be fiiftaL 1 wonder 
whether he recognises this : also whether the 
contemplation of death ever enters his miinL 
Do old people think much of death, and do 
they dread it ? One seldom sees evidence of 
this. I have known young and healthy- 
persons beset with terrors of death and eternal 
punishment under pressure of a religious erase. 
And I have known old men and women who 
were tired out, and ready to die ; but I never 
saw that they were afraid. I imagine that 
this old boy is serenely indifferent : perhiqps it 
would be all one to him if he passed away in a 
foreign hotel It would be a new and extra- 
ordinary journey to take: nothing more 
alarming than that. It may be assumed that 
nobody awaits the process of dissolution with 
entire composure. At the last one may feel 
nervous, as one does at one's first ball, one s 
first appearance in public, or at one's wedding r 
but that need not imply reluctance to face the 
ordeal: 

' Death's lajring on of hands I dread. 
But have no fear of being dead.' 
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I think that is a nonnal and natural frame of 
mind for all but sinners and cowards of the 
nunre pronounced type. 

The soldier was a man after my own heart ; 
rather helpless, but undismayed. If he were 
to lose his luggage or his train it would not 
disturb him much; he would never lose his 
head. I have no doubt he would prepare to 
lose his life with equal self-possessi<m in the 
day of battle. He was good-looking and 
scrupulously tidy, and addressed all the officials 
in colloquial English with easy assurance and 
great fiiendliness. He spent a good deal of 
time puzzling over his tickets, which seemed 
confused, and whistling gently. 

I wish I were a soldier. I think an author 
leads the life most to be desired ; adiplomat the 
most interesting ; a missioner to the poor the 
most admirable ; a soldier the most romantic. 
Even in peace, garrison duty, though it 
grows monotonous, has a certain glamour. 
The red light of war is always latent, and 
whax that is ablaze the soldier's path is so 
close beset with peril and hardship that to 
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acquit him like a man he needs the virtues of 
a god. Consequently one may always look 
on him as a potential hero. At all events, if 
it be pleasant to have the admiration of 
women, that is his admitted privilq|[e. Wo- 
men have inherited the savage venerati<m of 
valour, and compounded with it a civilised 
horror of fighting. They respect soldiers, ad- 
mire courage, and hate a coward; but they 
hate war with greater fervour, and when it 
comes, their inclination is to push forward their 
beloved with one hand and pluck him back 
with the other, which produces a sad state of 
indecision. 

It is an odd caste distinction that the men 
of the navy and army are never allowed to 
appear out of uniform, whereas officers are 
only expected to wear theirs for a few hours 
each day. No officer dare present himself in 
society or a club before he has laid aside his 
professional attire : such is the custom of the 
country. The plea of discomfort is not valid ; 
nothing is more convenient than the serge 
dress. A clergyman does not take off his black 
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guments and white tie as soon as he leaves 
church, and a wretched bish<^ is obliged te 
wear his apron and gaiters and his ridiculous 
hat in all scenes and temperatures. Judges 
don't dine out in wigs and robes, nor the 
Speaker in his knee-breedies. Ecclesiastics 
only are required to maintain the dignity of 
their office by constant singularity of attire, 
and share with stablemen an obligation to 
shave the upper lip. 

I told you that Harry had a brief impulse 
towards a foreign hone3rmoon, in which I was 
to play an unusual part The bride was will- 
ing enough, and if it had been a matter of 
killing time, I think it might really have come 
to pass ; but the business of killing partridges 
was imminent and more important, and the 
original project was allowed to stand. I have 
not heard from them since the wedding; 
indeed, it would hardly have been possible. 
I left next day, and have rested not day or 
night meanwhile. 

This hotel is new since I was here before. 
It is clean and spacious, and smothered with 
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ornamentation like a Christmas-tree. After 
lunch to-day a child, studying a number of 
brilliant excrescences on the wall, inquired, 
*What are those for?' The parent, -who 
seemed to be a matter-of-fiict man, muttered, 
* They are supposed to be decorations,' which 
was as searching a criticism as one could hear. 
They are certainly not beautiful, and they 
serve no purpose in directing or diverting the 
eye. They just fill space. But a worse fiiult 
than these u j^y things is the supply of pianos. 
Every sitting-room afqpears to have one, and 
every room near me to be a sitting-room. I 
cannot comprdiend the hard-hearted selfish- 
ness of those mortals who strum and flounder 
through pieces regardless of the torture in- 
flicted on defenceless neighbours. Pre- 
sumably they have some appreciation of 
sound, and cannot be ignorant of the harm 
they do. No piano ought to be allowed ex- 
cept in private houses. My experience is 
that in private houses nobody touches them, 
whereas, if you live in a flat or stay in a hotel, 
there is sure to be some one above you or 
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below you or next door who {days at most< 
unreasonable hours, or practises, as the phrase 
is, when you are most intent on reading or 
writing. They never know more than half-a- 
dozen tune$« and it is enough to make you 
scream with rage when suddenly one of the 
hated things breaks your silence. I believe 
there is a society for the prevention of street 
noises : if they would include hotels and flats* 
in the scope of their endeavours, I would gladly^ 
become a subscriber. 

I bless the writers of novels on these occa- 
sions, and my own inability to remember what 
I read. One can embrace an old favourite 
with all the delight of familiarity and fresh- 
ness as one might greet an old friend in the 
flesh. 



XLII. 

There is one essential rule to be observed 
in travelling : never to pay attention to any- 
thing you are told. Your acquaintances will 
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Always assure you that whatever they have 
not done should not or cannot be done fay 
you. I am alwa]^ warned that it is impossible 
to go anywhere at this time of the year be- 
•cause it is too hot Considerable experience 
teaches me that September is the best of all 
months, there is less bad weather and less 
4!rowd of tourists than at any other season. I 
j|[»refer being warmed to being chilled, and I 
never find my comfort or my plans interfered 
with by excessive heat, as they often are by 
bad weather or too many travellers. At 
Rome, for instance, in the winter you will 
probably be tormented by cold, and crowded 
4>ut of your favourite hotel ; in September yoo 
have perfect weather, the choice of all rooms, 
.and the services of the best guides, if you want 
them, all at reduced prices. Fastidious p^ple 
may deprecate guides as the resource of the 
<K)ckney, but to all except those who know 
•every inch of the ground they are invaluable 
for saving time and avoiding the necessity for 
countermarching. I could not possibly have 
seen as much here as I have seen without the 
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intelligent individual who has been my pilot ^ 
I should have wasted a great deal of my day 
examining maps at street comers and puassling- 
over guide-books in the galleries. The ob- 
jection is that possibly professionals show you 
too much. This morning mine provided me 
with more than I could digest, and I can 
hardly assimilate it all. I don't mind claim- 
ing to be something of a picture-lover. I 
don't pretend to knowledge or taste, and I am 
a shockingly bad observer ; but I have taken 
some pains to learn about painters and how to- 
look at what they produce, which is my cri- 
terion of sincerity. Observation, let me re* 
mark, is as much a gift as a fine voice or true 
wit, yet people never scruple to profess their 
powers. Some I know who would never 
declare that they had beautiful voices or were 
extremely amusing, but think it no inunodesty 
to aver that they are keen observers. It is 
singular arrogance; I sorrowfuHy admit my 
failure. 

Nothing seems to come amiss in painting. 
Wordsworth is blamed for drivelling over a 
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•celandine or a rotten tree, yet a spray of 
-flowers or a tree-trunk can test the skill and 
insight of any painter. You can't produce 
beautiful poetry dealing with gutter-snipes, 
yet see what Murillo could make out of his 
little gamins. Heaven is a fit theme for a 
painter, not a poet. The Saviour has been 
made the subject of some of the finest pictures 
in existence ; no one would dream of writing 
sonnets to Him. 

I sometimes ask myself what has all this 
effected for the good of mankind. Europe 
has miles of galleries, not to be assessed in 
mon^ value. Art has occupied and engages 
still the labour, time, and devotion of 
thousands of mankind. Grcnius and piet^ 
and high ideals are all enlisted in its service, 
but the poverty of the poor, the misery of the 
afflicted, the burden of the heavy-laden, have 
never received an hour's alleviation from all 
its noblest achievements. If all the galleries 
of Rome and Florence were destroyed to- 
morrow, the material and social welfare of 
Italy need not suffer appreciably, unless it 
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^were for the loss of money spent by visitors, 
lialf of whom lounge through the rooms now 
in stupid indifference. For those to whom 
beauty is a real delight there would not be 
entire darkness. I suppose it is true that an 
artist interprets for us what is beautiful in the 
wcnrld, else we should do quite as well to study 
the originals for ourselves. But even if we 
could never hope to look at a frame again, we 
could all proceed to travel up and down the 
earth and gaze out of the carriage window. 
Even I see sometimes an effect of form or 
colour which could never be reproduced and is 
never forgotten. 

Tennyson says of the great actors that 
they ' made a nation purer through their art.' 
Beyond doubt this is true of the painters. If 
all the classics of art could perish, we should 
be without a history of the human mind in 
its development along the highest plane of 
thought and aspiration. Worship of holiness 
and beauty are motives which justify them- 
selves, and we are the better for their 
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I am not sure tiiat technical percepticm of 
method or style is an ennoUing habit, althou^ 
it is true that one admires Rembrandt's ii^ork 
not because his friends and acquaintances \irere 
singularly beautiful or interesting, but because 
he portrayed them with such marvellous insight 
and ingenuity. Still less admirable iis the prty- 
fessional estimation from the auctioneer's point 
of view; but to be susceptible of deep 
impression in the contemplation of true and 
noble art does make for the elevation of 
character, and so I su^^pose I may follow my 
guide with a clear conscience. 

I wish he could tell me what seems to be 
^wropped in mystery,' namely, what became 
of draughtsmanship for some centuries. At 
Pompeii, for example, the men and beasts on 
tiie panels are full of spirit and movement: 
when figure-painting came into practice again 
with Cimabue and Giotto, their execution was 
as unlike anything alive as the earliest efforts 
of a Board-school pupil, no matter how lofty 
may have been their ideal and ima^nation. 

I should be curious to know what effect 
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pictures fnoduoe on some of my fellow-lodgers 
here. Last Di|^t, as I was settling down 
comfortably to the last chapters of Cruy 
Mannering^ an American pater&milias inter- 
rupted me unashamed ; he could not possibly 
understand that I preferred Scott's story to his 
gabble, and having bluntly inquired my name, 
he 'introduced me to his circle ' : this consisted 
of a considerable family party. His son made 
no pretence of aesthetic interest ; his talk was 
all of hotels and food and motor-cars. One 
of the daughters appeared to have right ideas, 
and suffered for it by being required to see 
sights for all. The fiEither put her through an 
extraordinary examination as to how many 
churches and galleries they had visited, and 
when. The placing of the cathedral day at 
Wednesday instead of Tuesday he reproved as 
gravely as if she had forgotten the existence 
of such a place ; when the catalogue was com- 
plete he gave me a triumphant nod as much as 
to say he rather fancied they had not come 
abroad for nothing. One sensible remark he 
made : the girl said something about the most 
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beautiful thing in the world; he gallantly 
declared that there was nothing on earth to 
compare with the natural heauties of his 
native land, and appealed to me for corrobo- 
ration. As I was bored and wanted an excuse 
for going upstairs, I said I thought sleep "wms 
the most beautiAil thing in nature. He peered 
at me and said, * In your country do they class 
highest what is the very n^fation of life ? * 
And I was ashamed. 

It was a typical speech ; Americans are so 
very much alive and awake, and so intent on get- 
ting every jot and tittle of value out of ex- 
istence; I believe them to be the most pleasure- 
loving people on this planet This does not 
deny their amazing enei^ in business; they are 
never languid in any pursuit; but as far as I can 
judge, they work with the sole object of making 
mcmey to spend. I do not see the steady-going 
application given as a matter of tradition by the 
Brothers Cheeryble, nor the commercial pride of 
Mr. Dombey. We all know the reqpect of an 
Einglishman for his furm ; even the feudal de- 
votion of an old employ^; my impression of 
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Americans is that they illustrate the Proverb, 
' He that laboureth laboureth for himself ; for 
his mouth eraveth it of him/ His object is 
to become rich, and that without delay. He 
has his eye on the present and inunediate future, 
not the years to come, much less the traditions 
of the past. Don't think this is said in a super- 
cilious or derogatory spirit. By no means ; I 
admire their energy, their zest, the absence of 
weariness and of the blas^ tone ; their deter- 
mination to make fuU use of their hours upon 
earth and live their lives with a vengeance. 
They have a perfect relish for enjoyment, and 
our slower and closer temperaments are some- 
times perturbed by the exuberance of an ex- 
pansiveness which is not ours. It would be as 
foreign to this man's nature to sit apart and read 
in new and exciting scenes as it would be to 
nunc to go and relate to a stranger all that I 
had seen and all that I thought and felt. 

It is curious to find how one adapts oneself 
to surroundings. At home I am rather a 
thrifty soul, rather miserly in small matters, 
and the unfolding of a five-pound note is a 
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solemn operation; here I enter Cook's office 
and draw hundreds of francs without a scruple. 
My one care is to have plenty of money to 
carry me along, and I become a prodigal for 
the time. I should like to ask Mr. Cook what 
gold reserve he keeps ; it appears to me that 
one may enter any of his branch offices and 
demand sovereigns to an unlimited extent 
without fear of disappointment Moses and 
he share the world's record as experts in 
transport, and he only fails to excel the former 
in that he cannot dry up the waters of the sea 
and obviate the misery of shipboard. 

My British pride suffers its customary pang 
when I remark the absence of paupers in these 
cities. It is true that in some countries the 
standard of poor life is so low that one is not 
moved by passing shabbiness and raggedness 
as one is by the slouching depravity of London 
wreckage. But in the great cities and towns 
of the Continent one never meets them. They 
must be there. Assuming better conditions of 
emplojnnent, more rigid police supervision, the 
most efficient social administration, there must 
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nevertheless be those who throu^ idl^iess, 
vice, or incapacity, sink into destitution. Such 
spectacles are distressing no matter where they 
be ; but specially grievous is it to reflect that 
in our land of vaunted wealth and progress 
th^ are incomparably more numerous and 
conspicuous and perhaps more squalid than in 
any Western community, unless it be in 
Southern Spain. 



XLIIL 

Another curious effect of travelling is that 
it cultivates self-help. In England I am en- 
tirely dependent on my faithful William, with- 
out whom I can neither leave my home nor 
live in it. Here it seems as natural and easy 
to pack and unpack my luggage and look aftw 
it in transit, and generally to take care ot 
my property and myself, as it is to dress and 
undress, and wash, and walk, and eat. 

I have been continually moving. I con- 
templated staying at some of the smaUer 
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o^Htals of the East» but decided otherwise. A. 
view of them from the train satisfied me z 
which may be fixilish and mienteiprising ; but 
I have not milimited time. It is diflBlcnlt to 
realise that in these insignificant phuses, no 
more imposing than one of our small calhedrBl 
towns, events can happen which threaten the 
peace and security of Europe. They only 
impress me with sincere pity for our diplomats 
who are condemned to reside in them ; in their 
phu% I should groan, ' All hope abandon . . / 
They must find it difficult to ke^ a sanguine 
spirit or believe in the prospects of advance- 
ment. No doubt each community has its 
interests and its lessons to teach, but I prefer 
the more wide and obvious manifestations of 
such a centre as Constantinople. 

This to me is the most interesting of cities : 
Turkey is a medley of comedy and pathos; 
the former predominates during the approach, 
with a strong dash of inconvenience. At the 
frontier there is the scrutinizing of passports 
and the farcical formality of a medical 
examination. A mosquito has lately been 
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operatiDg on me, and I was a&aid this might 
be considered sui^eious ; but I passed muster* 
As the capital draws near, a series of shabby 
sentries guard the line at intervals, presumably 
to supplement the Customs precautions and 
put a st<^ to any undesirable immigration. It 
is difficult to believe that they are intended for 
the safety of the passengers and a protection 
from attack. At the terminus the fim 
develops: one is warned against trying to 
import any book which discusses or criticises 
Islamism or the Sultan, guide-books of course 
included. I came laden with guide-books and 
several works specially designed to inform me 
about the religion and rule within the Empire. 
These, with a quantity of cigarettes, they 
passed through the douane complacently ; but 
they thought they had me with a piece of the 
Times which I had used for wrapping up my 
tooth-powder ; on this they held a conference,' 
and decided to retain it, promising to restore it 
tp me if I would leave my address. I have been 
wondering ever since what it was that dis- 
turbed them. I can only sunmse that they 
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found an advertisement of cigarettes and tock 
me for a commercial traveller, or s<mie notice 
of Turkish baths, and suspected me of mis- 
chievous innovations. 

The pathos begins when jrou leave the 
station. Their Westminster Bridge is a con- 
struction of scrap-iron and old sleepers from 
some bankrupt railway, such as you might 
make for temporary use if you were enlarging 
the lake in your park and wanted easy access 
across the river. However, they seem well 
content and not a little proud of it The 
population is so dense that one feels that the 
housing problem must surely have reached its 
climax here. The use of colour conceals the 
raggedness of men's attire; the condition of 
the roads is such that it is often necessary to 
get out of your cab and walk; the main 
thoroughfares are bad enough, the suburbs are 
almost inaccessible. The dogs which swarm in 
the streets of Pera are emblems of decay: 
filthy, lazy, quarrelsome, cowardly, always 
yelling ; in fact, degradation incarnate. It is a 
theory that they are semi-sacred and that people 
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feed them in piety and ofifer them no injury 
molestation. Even here backsliding is i^ 
parent, and a boy who thinks he is miobsenred 
will pelt them with all the spirit of a Christian^' 
Neglect of principle does not stop here ; I am 
assured that a Turk can and does get as drunk 
as a Briton, and that defiantly, declaring that 
it is not the particular sin for which hift- 
salvation is put in jeopardy. 

Again, I had looked forward with curiosity^ 
to beholding an entire population fall prostrate 
in prayer when the cry of the muezzin was* 
heard from the minaret When I went to^ 
Brusa I made a special point of seeing this, 
because the situation was more Oriental and 
better fitted for such a scene. I waited pa- 
tiently under more than one minaret, but 
never a summons came. Here in Constanti- 
nople I did find what I wanted. From a higb 
tower above a thronged and busy street a 
muezzin did at the hour of sunset protrude 
his head and utter his plaintive scream, to^ 
which the jabbering crowd below paid no* 
more attention than the mangy dogs that 
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•sprawled upon the roadway. Noise and squalor 
.and crowds, these represrait to my under- 
standing the modem Byzantium; the dis- 
4sipline and devotion of Islamism I do not 
recognise. 

Let me make a large exception in favour 
•of the selamlikt the Sultan s weekly churdi 
parade. On a slope outside the palace grounds 
his mosque stands within the royal enclosure. 
The short route is lined with troops, and 
*<Mie's estimate of the Turkish army is sensibly 
raised. The Court officials remind one that 
the monarchy is venerable and authentic 
The sun beats down from a cloudless sky 
upon the glittering waters of the fiosphorus, 
.and the white cupolas and domes of Stamboul 
4ire shining above the Sea of Marmora. The 
ladies of the harem pass by in closed carriages, 
mvisible. At the head of the sloping drive 
a dignified chamberlain proclaims his sove- 
reign's titles and majesty, and through the 
jfateway comes the Sultan in his state coach» 
:surroimded by a gorgeous suite and followed 
hy magnificent led horses. The troops cheer, 
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the bmds pky the national anfehem, which 
sounds like a spirited jig, and ail this time a 
nmcazm finom the minaret is piping in hia 
shrill ciy the higher titles and greater majesty 
of Allah. 

After prayers the procession is re-formed» 
the state coach is exchanged for a phaeton 
and a pair of prancing bays, which the Pro- 
tector of his People handles with the assurance 
of a master ; a bold, blackbearded figure, sin- 
gularly unlike the puny creature of our comic 
papers, who seems to penetrate with his piercing 
eyes the secret thoughts of every individual 
spectator as he returns to his seclusion. His 
stout and elderly servants waddle after him 
as best they may, not one of them secure in 
life or freedom, dependent every one of them 
on their sovereign's caprice and whim. I had 
been obliged to furnish myself with a top- 
hat, of aggressive Fremsh design, the best 
Pera could afford; an aquascutum coat was 
the most suitable accompaniment that my 
wardrobe could afford; and I felt a doomed 
man when I came undar his resistless scrutiny.^ 
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I did look MqttciouSy I know : in his place I 
diould have jumped at the worst concluaioiis ; 
and I felt that the British Ambassador must 
have been heartily ashamed of me when I 
turned towards him for moral support The 
morning's adventure gave a pleasant sensation 
of being a traveller in a strange land« and 
not merely a tripper to Trouville or a Monte 
Carlo flineur. 

I am feeling very ignorant and uneducated. 
My excellent guide-book is supplying me 
with all the knowledge which I ought to have 
acquired at school, and enabling me to some 
extent to hear with my ears and see with my 
eyes. Moreover, there is a remarkable crea- 
ture in the hotel, who aj^iears to know every- 
thing, and I find him invaluable, albeit a 
painful necessity. His voice has the sound 
of a slate-pencil used at the wrong angle, or 
a Windsor chair dragged across a stone floor ; 
and as he talks incessantly my nervous systan 
is terribly deranged ; but there is no question 
in history, politics, religion, or art which I ask 
him in vain. I go so far as to say that without 
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kim I should miss the point and signifietnee 
of half that I see. I keep him oeeupied, be- 
<aiuse his views on soeial and personal matters 
are contemptible. Talk he must, and hideous 
is the sound of it, but if it is to be so I take 
eare that all shall be for profit Had I needed 
spiritual chastisement, his literary information 
would have purged me of my pride. He 
illustrates my theory that the most notaUe 
differmce between a man who is clever and 
<me who is not lies in the faculty of mem(»y. 
This man has forgotten nothing. I thou^t 
I had not entirely neglected British classics, 
but my mind is a blank, or at best a smudge, 
whilst he anal3rses a plot, criticises a character, 
points out an anachronism or an anomaly, and 
sprinkles his discourse with plentiful quota- 
tions. If we were set down to an examination- 
paper framed after this manner he would be 
the cultivated man of letters, whilst I should 
acquit myself littie better than one of those 
unread barbarians whom I have often de- 
nounced with an intellectual pride, for which 
I perceive I have no justification to offer. I 
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cuppow it IB ki aomrdmoe with the laws <if 
aatunl oontpcttnkioa that he ahoold ha^e 
such an initating manlier. Not onijr is his 
voice detestaUct but his hahit is thos: he 
propounds a statement, perhaps quite triviaL 
I sajr, * Yes/ He cgaeulatea, < What?* I eon- 
firm my acquieseenee. He shouts, 'Don't 
you agree with me ? ' I say * Yes * again* He 
then repeats his proposition, and we take the 
CQOvement da capo, until some fresh inspum- 
tion sets him off screaming Iflce an express 
train. If to his amazing store of informataon 
were added a pleasant voice and any personal 
diarm, he would, indeed, be a delectable com- 
panion. Fot travelling purposes I think I 
should prrier an agreeable and amiable igno- 
ramus. 



XLIV. 

I don't know that ansrthing could be less 
intelligent than my concepticm of Greek art. 
My first visit to the Vatican left me with 
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ideas as confiased and vague as a cockney chfld!^ 
might derive from a visit to a tropical garden. 
I knew nothing of statues nor of their history. 
I had not troubled myself to reflect on how 
Athens came to Rome, nor to comprriiend 
how originals have been preserved only in 
rqiroductions, I knew the difference in age- 
between Praxiteles and Canova, and was ready 
to prefer the latter at sight. However, I did 
learn to admire, and sculpture galleries be^ 
came a definite addition to my sources of en- 
jo3rment. 

I came to Athens still so ill-informed that 
I expected to find the authentic work of 
Phidias and Praxiteles at every turn. Here 
goes another illusion. They made themselves 
immortal, but by their works ye may not 
know them, because, with rare exceptions, 
they have vanished. 

Everybody ought to come here, if it be far 
twenty-four hours only, for the purpose of 
seeing the Acropolis. From my youth up I 
have been taught to praise certain forms and 
methods of decoration, and to call them 
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'^AdaiiL' I dare say this suggests to the un- 
learned nothing but the garden of EUloi ; and, 
indeed, they would be little more ignorant 
-than many of us. The Adam brothers only 
reproduced the Parthenon designs, as did 
Palladio, and Wren, and Inigo Jones, and 
«yc.y one else whose work survives. This 
single mound is the cradle of all art : the in- 
telligence, study, and earnestness of mankind 
have &iled to produce anything to replace it 
as a standard of beauty and graoe : the best 
that can be done is to copy and borrow 
ia ittemuM. Not content with borrowing, by 
the way, we English have stolen; and my 
.guide, pointing to certain bhmks or substitutes, 
reminds me that the missing parts may be 
aeen in our British Museum, which, with 
some shame, I admit to be true. 

I am very glad I went to Athens, but the 
fretting to and fro is sorry work. Happily 
we had smooth seas; but there were many 
•discomforts. I detest the confinement of ship 
life, the meals at inconvenient hours, and the 
long dreary evenings after a nasty dinner at 
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half-past six. I never feel well at sea, and it 
conveys to me no idea of the rest for which 
it is recommended. Irritation and impatience, 
rather, are my sensations. Moreover, I had 
a most tiresome companion in my cabin. He 
resented the presence of some biting animal 
in his berth, and spent most of the night in 
striking matches and trjdng to impale the 
intruder on a toothpick. I was kept awake 
by these manoeuvres, and had to watch him 
working away like a Scotchman spearing 
salmon by torchlight. In the morning my 
late sleep was interrupted much too early by 
his getting up. Not that his toilet was ela- 
borate ; indeed, he seemed to carry no requi- 
dtes, for I found him using my brushes. He 
went off at Corfu, and I was content to let 
bygones be bygones. 

Coriu possesses the elements of earthly 
beauty more abundantly than any place with 
which I have a visiting acquaintance. If I pos- 
sessed more energy and resolution I should be 
tempted to come and make my home here. I 
need not entirely lose my English prodivities, 
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because our occupation has left an indelible marli 
in the game of cricket, which is the favourite an<} 
constant pastime of the youth of the island. 

One can't resist some patriotic conceit at 
the appearance wherever one goes of the white 
ensign. No matter what our new pessimism 
may decry, it is not yet too late to be amazed 
at the ubiquity of Britain upon the fS&ce of the 
waters and the land. We have taken our 
foreign possessions for granted ; but they be- 
come signijficant realities when one finds, in 
the comrse of one's travels, a British garrison 
or a British colony at every second stagp — at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, at Aden, Colombo^ 
Hong Kong, throughout India, and Australia^ 
and Canada — until one is half ashamed that 
the United States are allied to us now in 
nothing but origin and tongue. Here it is not 
unpleasant to behold citizens of all countries 
training their glasses wherever we go upon, 
our ships. I sometimes wonder whether 
they are as siurely satisfied of our degene- 
racy and decay as we ourselves profess to. 
be. Whateva; be the truth, I admit no 
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fiUling off in our sailors. It has pleased 9m 
all-wise and all-powerful Press to bestow on 
tbem the epithet ^ breezy/ Weather may be 
'fareeasy/ men may be 'wheezy' — ^the two 
must not be confounded; but sailors un- 
doubtedly carry an invigorating freshness 
about with them. To the men of the fleet 
nothing seems to come amiss, not even the 
Acropolis. An officer on our boat, invalided 
home, told me that he overheard one of his 
men sum up his impressions with a laconic, 
^ Bill, this must have been blooming fine when 
it was new/ Nor are the officers easily dis- 
concerted. We anchored at Corfu rather late 
in the morning, and our passenger at once 
hailed a torpedo-destroyer lying near. A boat 
came alongside, and off he went Breakfast 
was immediately produced, although he and 
his host had both break&sted an hour or so 
ago. I could see them sitting on their tiny 
deck-space, and the meal proceeded with great 
energy, regardless of the fact that the luncheon- 
hour on H.M.S. is usually about noon. Caged 
up in this vessel, where there is scarcely room 
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to turn round and none at all to walk about 
the British sailor is prepared to eat or go 
hungry, work like a slave or lounge in idle- 
ness, take &ir weather or foul, and be for 
erer at the mercy of defective machinery or 
hazardous navigation, accommodating himsrif 
to each and all as they come, sanguine, modest 
brave, loyallest of men, and so much givoi to 
hospitality that no laws of digestion may be 
permitted to prevent an extra meal here and 
there when a friend comes on board 

Possibly we like to idealise our seamen b 
memory of the English ' worthies ' cdebratcd 
by Froude, although I protest he might have 
belauded them without vilifying their de- 
scendants. So much is he laudator temporu 
acH that one might almost suppose that he 
wrote for the purpose rather of condenrming the 
present than glorifying the past. 

I have lived long enough now to be satis- 
fied that no man^s judgment is of abiding 
value. In my note-book is a catalogue of 
predictions unfulfilled and opinions stultified, 
and my false prophets are statesmen, who talk 
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of politics; soldiers, of war; dty men, of 
finance; diplomatists, of foreign countries; ^ 
journalists, of everything. I have long ceased 
to be a diligent reader of neirapapers. It is 
a waste of time reading what ' able ' corre- 
spondents think is going to happen or ought 
to happen. I want to know only what is hap- 
pening and has happened, but this appears to 
be a minor consideration; the 'ability' con- 
sists not in recording fiicts, but in constructing 
theories out of rumours and possibilities. The 
British sailor, on this principle, is a sufBcienUy 
patent fact to me, and I bow to no authority 
who moralises on his decadence. 



XLV. 

I DON T think there is any situation more 
depressing than the hour after limcheon in an 
hotel on a wet day. Somehow the morning 
never seems intolerable : the brain is fresh and 
alert, and one can read with pleasiu:e ; more- 
over, there is alwajrs the hope of improvement 
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outside. But after lundi there comes the 
torpor of digestion, less prospect of a clearing 
in the sky, and an interval that looms like 
eternity betwixt this and dinner-time. One 
feds forlorn and homesick. In his own abode 
a man feels safe and comfortable amongst his 
househcdd gods; it may be as modest and 
prosaic as you please, but it is a consecrated 
place and sanctuary. Here there is an over- 
whelming sense of loneliness and desolation. 
At home, moreover, one can go out in all 
weathers, because, no matter how wet and 
muddy one may be, there is always somebody 
at home to clean and dry things properly. 
Here, if one comes in dirty and drenched, 
one's boots and garments are likely to bear 
traces of it until travelling days are done. It 
is true that in a great city there is always 
something to see, and, if there be a gallery or 
museum large enough, one can find occupation 
imtil the return of reading mood, which, in all 
well-regulated minds, should prevail between 
tea-time and dinner. Not that I am a tea- 
man. I have often heard servants reviled for 
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i^uiring bter at eleven ; 1 see nothing worse 
in that than Arinkmg tea at five. They are 
fefdth betweefi-itieal irefireshment, neither of 
them neeessary, both of them detrimental to 
good B,ppetite and somid digestion. But, as- 
suming that the time marks a recognised 
pieriod, what am I to do meanwhile in this 
rain ? The places I wish to visit are far apart, 
it is sorry work paddling along wet pavements, 
and I have a curious prejudice against driving 
about in cabs. They involve loss of exercise 
and waste of titiohey, and I only use them 
under protest when I must. 

I am left in stupid admiration of a family 
party of Teutonic origin whose occupation is 
definite enough. I have been watching them 
at lunch, and wondering how they do it. It 
is the custom of their country to dine at mid- 
day; they observe their national habit, and 
compound with foreign ideas by dining late as 
well. Young and old alike have been drown- 
ing themselves in champagne and burying 
themselves in mountains of solid food. Madanie 
mere is prodigious; she partakes liberally, 
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with an occasional encore, of every dish, thi&k 
has a copious drink of champagne, a little 
pause for refreshment, and so to work 
again with ardour unabated. Her person is 
the reverse of Euclid's line, she represents 
iH'eadth without length, and her chin is one 
endless undulation. Her face betokens little 
apprehension of passing events, and she is 
evidently not addicted to conversation. The 
father has not a picturesque or impressive air» 
but he seems a jolly old boy ; he gobbles away 
heartily and ' pushes about the bottle ' with a 
will At present they are inflaming them- 
selves with large cigars and divers liqueurs; 
their coffee-table is as full of coloured bottles 
as a chemist s window. Well, why not ? They 
have come here to enjoy themselves, and this 
is their manner of doing it. So much money 
to spend, no desire to buy objets d'art, no par- 
ticular wish to see sights, none at all for ener- 
getic pursuits, no false obligation to do things 
they don't want to do, no danger, so it ap- 
pears, of dyspepsia. They may be pulled up 
by apoplexy in their midst, but at present 
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their zest shows no sign of being Uunfted by: 
satiety, and, whatever happens, they have their 
revelry of food to enliven their days. For the 
rest, they dawdle and chatter, and lounge or 
drive, and get pleasure out of life, which, after 
all, is the one and only object in turning- 
tourist 

This resource is denied to me, a miser- 
able dyspeptic. It might serve my purpose 
to have one frantic outbreak, and then go^ 
to bed till the weather mends ; but that might,, 
and probably would, recover long before I did. 

At all events, these merry souls are more 
profitable to observe than a countryman of 
mine whom 1 see yonder, the picture of 
helpless defection. His wife is a gloomy in- 
dividual, but she, at all events, is busy with 
some kind of work, at which she stitchea 
savagely. He, I gather, has no wish or 
purpose this afternoon, unless it be to die. 
I know as well as if he told me that he is. 
cursing his folly in leaving home, and vowing 
that he will never do it again, if only he can 
get back there — ^a consummation which at 
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^present seems too happy for achievemrait 
Dear brother Briton, we take our pleasures 
-sadly, don't we, old man? 

Again, there are a grandfather and grand- 
>daugfater, presumably American, who seem 
happy. I think he prefers bad weather: his 
-eontinual delight is to talk to women. Such 
fatuous rubbish as his discourse I never heard 
before; but it gives him enjoyment, and to-day 
his victims can't escape. He came in to lunch 
late, and was heartily rated by his wife. He 
*said he had been having a pleasant chat with a 
-charming young lady. ' Why can't you leave 
them alone?' says she; 'they don't want to 
be bothered with your talk,' which seemed 
neither to surprise nor disconcert him in the 
least And now he is at it again. The girl is 
a nice little creature, but she makes a great 
4eal of noise. Not being afflicted with sh3mess, 
she raids all and sundry, and will descend on 
sny stranger for a little conversation, in- 
terrupting his or her reading or writing 
without compunction, usually treading on his 
4ft her toes, or otherwise inflicting personal 
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damage. For her abo this kind of afternoon 
18 a golden opportunity. 

A party of yoni^ ladies, lookii^ sad and 
tired, are being carried off sight-seeing by a 
determined lady, who is evidently in charge cf 
them. Strict attention to business is their lot. 
Perhaps I should do well to be resolute and 
follow their example: but there is no one 
place here in which it is worth spending a 
iMdiole afternoon, and I detest this rain as a cat 
is supposed to shrink from wet There is no 
casino where one can loiter and kill time. 
What shall I do? Happy . thought — as Sir 
Frank Bumand says : Go away. The art of 
travel is to obey the impulse of the moment, 
and never suffer boredom. I am dull and 
depressed : I can rouse myself by packing, and 
be off, no matter where, by an evening train. 
Cook's office is next door : I will go and get 
his people to make up my mind for me. Truly 
the founder of this business ought to have a 
peerage or a statue, or some national re- 
cognition. He is a bene&ctor of his species : 

[ions of mankind have had (^ned to them 
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a worid fdiidi would have remmiiied eatir^y 
inaccessible but for him. His reward, perhaps,, 
ought to be intematioiial, subscribed for to a 
laige extent by all the hotel ptoinietors upmi 
the inhabited earth. 



XLVI. 

I WAS looking to-day at a picture of the 
fourteenth century, in which for some obscure 
reason a building is introduced ; the scaffolding 
is precisely the same as that in use now; which 
set me thinking. Presumably the savage 
instincts of man were for food and fighting. 
Nothing has developed into more complex 
forms than cookery and armaments, whereas 
many of the civilised appliances of life remain 
unaltered. Here is an instance. Gro to 
Pompeii, and you will find that in that remote 
civilisation such necessary or common things 
as lanterns and locks, and buckles and kejrs^ 
and children's toys, were almost identical with 
those of to-day. I recollect, by the way» 
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taking a lady of my acquaintance tA the Britiaii 
Museum to show her this, and realising when 
we arrived that it was the museum at Naples 
which I had in mind ; which vexed us both a 
good deal However, it enabled me to insist 
on my point without fear of contradiction* 

It is remarkable, but not really astoniahing. 
No one questions the ingenuity of those early 
craftsmen : a community capable of producing 
buildings and statues and designs which have 
never been rivalled might surely be capable of 
inventing simple contrivances which would 
never need improvement. Utility, it is true^ 
was not their strong p<Mnt: their villas had 
neither electric light nor telephones, and they 
had little need of patent laws; but for ordinary 
purposes they cannot have been incompetent : 
they liked to live in safety and in comfort 
according to their ideas. One cannot take the 
most superficial glance at their history without 
perceiving that their social problems were 
identical in principle with our own : art, litera* 
ture, and die drama were their cherished 
interests and pursuits, as they are ours, the 
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MiYMtage il0t Lying mtit ub. Politics and tiie 
bv wcve tbe 0ecup«tioii9 of their anbitkms 
•ad dever mem. The introduiation of Trade 
Vmcms and the xeeenl devdopmeiit of dcMnesr 
tk legislation have aecentnated the contrast^ 
but I believe that a striking analogy could be 
dnram between the eighteenth oentury of the 
Christian Era and any period be£xe that era 
dawned If it be objected that the relation 
betweoi classes was more distinct, it is onljr 
necessary to look at France. What in ancient 
history could have been more absolute than 
the privilege and the servitude of the anti- 
Bevolution days ; and what more savage and 
barbarous for that matter than the vei^peance 
when it came ? It is notewwthy, moreover^ 
that in no age was intdkct more highly 
esteemed than it was in degenerate France. 
The courts of those Bourbons were not sunk 
ia swinish diepravily : wit, grace, culture were 
passports to any man of spirit. Morals may 
have been not too rigid, but feeling and taste 
wme not extinct IMigious orthodoxy suffered, 
but the sentiment of humanity was latent 
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there. The sense of duty failed only becausf^ 
right-doing was out of fashion : there was cor- 
ruption in public* neglect in private affaiis. 
Voltaire and his disciples builded more sureljf 
than they knew ; but they were admired and 
applauded as constructors of lordly pleasure* 
houses* not temples of retribution. A solitary 
Turgot, who tried to found his house upon a 
rock and labour for the day's need^ was a 
visionary bom out of time. 

One fact emerges clear from this vague 
su|S;estion of the past* namely* that self- 
indulgence is an ineradicable instinct. Mea 
and women* with the exception oi the saints^ 
and apostles who are never missing* will have 
as much comfort and enjoyment as the existing 
standard affords. We are brought up to r^ 
cognise our obligations as citizens* and* ill aa 
we may discharge them* we seldom disr^^ard 
th^oi deliberately. We don't long for the 
orgies of Rome* or the prodigalities of 
Versailles* but we do want our country houses*, 
and our London season* and smart clothes^ 
and good dinners* and no amount of refona 
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or revolution will prevent us from having^ as 
much of them as circumstances will aUow. 
^ Depend upon it, sir/ said Dr. Johnson, * every 
state of Society is as luxurious as it can be. 
Men always take the best they can get.' If 
Lucullus and Maecenas could come to Londcm 
now, they would be at home in five minutes : 
1;hey would find little changed, except the 
furniture, since they were giving dinners. A 
courtier of the time of Louis XV. might 
4ipprove of a Sunday party in one of our 
provincial palaces : I am afraid he would not 
find too much churchiness, as a rule ; but he 
would certainly be surprised if he went outside 
ihe park gates or made any inquiries into the 
-economy of the village. What he would 
iliink if he were taken to a political meeting 
in the neighbouring town is beyond imagina- 
tion. We may be selfish and frivolous and 
pleasure-loving, and leave undone much that 
we ought to do ; but the sense of duty does 
not wholly fail us, as was the case in his day. 
People caie more than they did ; and if they 
do less than they might, they have at all events 
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the grace to be ashamed. It is not all a 
matter of indifierence. 

I don t know at what period of the world 
existence was most pleasant for the rich and 
most miserable for the poor. Not now, surely. 
The mob, the unemployed, the wastrel, the 
hopeless, the degraded are permanent through- 
out all ages. At the worst, none of these need 
die of starvation in England to-day : they are 
entitled to be kept alive at the public cost, if 
they apply to the nearest parish authority, 
and the modem tendency is to provide out of 
charitable funds or the rates for all poor and 
distressed persons, whether meritorious or the 
reverse. As for the humbler classes, nobody can 
pretend that they are downtrodden: short of 
some anarchical experiment in the equal distri- 
bution of goods, they have been granted as much 
fieedom of action and civic rights as fiill as they 
can desire. Their lives may not be abimdantly 
blessed, but they are not unenfranchised helots. 

Whether the multiplication of amenities 
increases happiness for the rich is a matter of 
opinion. We live faster, and I don't think 
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speed 18 pleasure. It is diffieult t4> believe 
that we belong to a generation of whieh the 
veterans knew no railways. Now trains are 
acaicely enough for us. We travel incessantly: 
we fly about in motors: we are in constant 
oommunication with our neighbours by tele- 
phone, to the congestion of engagements and 
petty cares : we are inundated with newspapers 
vying with one another in the manufiicture ot 
sensations and alarms ; and there is no peace 
on earth, until nervous exhaustion reduces us 
to the necessity of a rest-cure. 

I think life in ancient Rome must have 
been more enjoyable : France, in the eighteenth 
century, must have been a paradise for all 
selfish sybarites. Upon the whole, if I could 
make my choice, I would live the life of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, with the one stipulation d 
a bathroom in the house. 

It is foolish to be always sighing for the 
past: people are fond of depl<»ring the lost 
hi^piness of youth, but I observe that the 
young are usually in a great hurry to be grown 
up. Likewise we shake our heads over the 
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of the times, but I don't know tlutt I 
should prefer Flantagenet time, when heads 
diook from constant risk of being chopped aS, 
or broken in civil war; or Tudor times, wfai^ 
were little better; or Stewart times, wfaidi 
were tjrnumous and corrupt; nor a eentorjr 
ago, when the profligacy in high places and 
misery below were as acute as at any period 
in the world's history. Mr. Pepys has left a^ 
higfaly-cdbured picture of his period. It was 
not bad fim, periiaps, but we should probably 
ccmsider it an uncomfortable slipshod existenoa 
Charles IL is the most attractive feature in 
that retrospect What an amusing bladiguard 
he was, and how fortunate. After his share 
of adversity, he came home (m the crest of 
reaction; he presided over the most immoral 
court in our histoiy, sauntered along in utter 
self-indulgence, and died before a disgusted 
nation was ready to send him packing again. 
He said two or three things so good that they 
have survived two centuries, and left it to his 
brother James to suffer for convictions wilk 
he himself had only coquetted. 
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*God hath made man uprig^' saith the 
preacher, *but they have sought out many 
inventions.' If the inventive fiunilty be a 
fidling away from grace, we are indeed a de- 
generate people. We have won dominicm 
over space and time, but I don't see that it 
makes us happier; the truth is that all the 
added facilities minister to bodily activity, not 
mental and spiritual rest I once saw the h<mie 
of a Scotchman in aremote comer of Australia. 
He had married a Maori wife, and retired there 
to rear his dusky brood ; no doubt he had re- 
verted more or less to a savage condition, but 
I dare say he rose up and lay down each day 
as contented and healthy-minded as any man 
in Mayfiair. Doctor Johnson did not think 
much of this kind of ' simple life ' : ' It is sad 
stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he 
might as well exclaim, ** Here am I with this 
cow and this grass, what being can enjoy 
greater felicity ?" ' In certain moods I should 
be inclined to answer, ' None.' Only the first 
step entails the sacrifice, and when home- 
sickness has worn off, life adapts itself to the 
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new channel and runs a smoother course; 
shallow and narrow it may be, but surely un* 
polluted. You may call it cowardly, a ahtrHny 
of responsibility. What then ? How many 
of our acquaintance when they come to die 
can honestly say they have done good woric 
in the world? The man who has worked 
hardest has only stored up riches for his own 
household; the successfiil politician has done 
what half his countrymen regard as positive 
mischief; the distinguished soldier has at best 
been engaged in slaying his feUow-man; the 
men of arts and letters have delighted many« 
but themselves most of all ; those who have 
led uneventful, exemplary lives have left no 
mark ; those who have wrought and achieved 
something definite for the amelioration of theur 
fellow-creatures — ^well, how many of these 
energetic and self-sacrificing gentlemen do we 
know? 

Being much alone, like Tiny Tim, one 
thinks odd things, and the puzzle of existence 
seems evar more complicated; one's own 
fingers grow ever more clumsy and vacil- 
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lating in the endeavour to arrange the pieces, 
until th^ leave it in despair, and one sits with 
folded hands, listless and inert 

What distresses me beyond all things is that 
there is so little happiness amongst the pros* 
perotts in the land. If it be the lot of the 
many to suffer and the few to profit, it would 
be something to know that the latter at all 
events enjoyed themselves; but outside the 
Kmit of very young people there is a universal 
air of weariness and discontent Merriment is 
forced, enjoyment is a perfunctory habit, men 
and women in private are generally moody 
and depressed. It is an evil sign : we English 
axe losing heart ; we no longer believe in our 
destiny or ourselves; we are pessimists all; 
the national spirit is cowed, and we have 
allowed ourselves to proclaim our own decay. 
That fourteenth-century scaffolding ! We are 
building now as they built then, and all that 
was best and noblest of their work remains for 
our envy and admvation. We may be more 
cunning with our electricity and drains, but 
we are no wiser craftsmen. Which is an 
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allegory. I try and unravel the skeins of this 
tangled life : some threads of gold have been 
there all the time, but they are overlaid with 
tM> many of our own weaving that we loM 
sight of them, and forget that they exist 

But metaphors don't help. What I mean is 
that we seldom get beyond a bewildered con- 
templation of the phenomena before our eyes : 
to be as gods, knowing good and evil, we 
must ^see life steadily and see it whole." 
Other things besides scaffolding and Pompeian 
toys are for all time : to put it in a sentence, 
the relation between man and his fellow-man 
is the beginning and end of human existence ; 
the problems and perplexities are eternal. 
Selfishness and greed caused all the trouble 
in the Garden of Eden, and they have been 
doing it ever since. Every man wants to im- 
prove his position : throughout the Bible it is 
against love of riches that most rebukes are 
levelled, albeit the power of riches is some- 
times frankly admitted. 

Charity is not a fundamental impulse ; it is 
organized discipline. Patriotism itself is a 
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fonn of non-natural sacrifice. One sees this 
in the case of a boy who in his heart would 
rather distinguish himself in a losing gwne 
than fail personally on a winning side. We 
must have a leader to venerate : we like to see 
our sovereign in a gold coach, surrounded by 
Life Guards, and we want to be as high in the 
social scale as we can. I have seen French 
boys with the name of the President on their 
hat ribbons, not ^ Vive hi R^pubhque.' Hero- 
worship is mnate in us, and with it comes the 
desire to be a hero; at all events, to be 
worshipped. Even our affections are selfish: 
nothing pains us more than to find them un- 
reciprocated. In Christianity alone lies our 
salvation. Other religions proclaim the doc- 
trine of sauve qui pent ; we are enjoined to help 
one another. But people don't go to church 
nowadays, and clergymen, instead of preaching 
spiritual sermons, are apt to talk of things 
they don't understand. Ecclesiastes, the 
Preacher, knew human nature and laid down 
precious precepts. The only modem preachers 
who arrest attention are those who rail against 
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the sins of society » about which they often talk 
n<Misense> or who by exaggeration confound 
good sense, or waste indignation over venial 
trifles* 

MeanwhUe we take everything for granted, 
and never try to seek out truth for ourselves* 
I don't know why we should or how it can be 
expected of people who regard our Parlia- 
m^itary sjrstem as the best and most practical 
method of governing a modem state; seven 
hundred gentlemen talking incessantly, not 
with any idea of influencing a verdict as an 
advocate intends to convince, but for the 
sake of airing opinions : our public services at 
the mercy of political whims or shiftings, or, if 
left unmolested, then stultif}ring our theory of 
government by contrast. In forms and trifles 
we are equally complacent. We cherish our 
King's speeches and loyal addresses of gracious 
thanks with all the faith once reposed in the 
touch for king s evil. In an utterly uncere- 
monious age we still persist in altering and 
leaving the dining-room in strict obedience to 
the table of precedence; we commence all 
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dur letters with a term of aideamieiit whidi 
would be impertinent in speech, and retain 
the meaningless subscription of obedient 
servant We send our sons to be educated 
at places where there is no pretence to teach 
them things which they want to know, and only 
a conventional routine of study for other things 
of which they have no imperative need, and, 
as a rule, no capacity for acquisition. We 
tax all our resources in order to preserve the 
lives of criminals, lunatics, and incurables, and 
see nothing illogical in devoting our best to 
the bloodshed of battle. We habitually make 
^igagements and attend ceremonies which we 
know we shall not enjoy, because it is the 
accepted idea of pleasure. We are deceived 
and disillusionised every day, and wake next 
morning eager to be reillusioned and to de- 
ceive ourselves once more. To a great extent 
we are permitted to construct each for him- 
self the house of life, yet we can do nothing 
more original than employ the scaffolding 
methods of the fourteenth century, and build 
as each generation has built, meanwhile losing, 
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not increasing, the sense of piety and beanty, 
and leaving very seldom to posterity any me* 
morial of omr courage ot our worth. 



XLVII. 

I WENT to the Opera last night to hear 
€)theUo. I say hear advisedly. If you think 
of it, an opera to look at is the culmination 
of nonsense. Drama, I suppose, is intended 
to illustrate life and passion : in real life people 
don't fling their arms about and shout, unless 
their passion is ungovernable, and then they 
don't do it melodiously, or in time to music 
A stage chorus is the silliest spectacle on 
earth. Little better is the tenor screaming 
his addresses, or the bass bellowing his secrets. 
And they don*t spare you their quality in the 
acting line. These gentlemen were as con- 
scientious as if they were playing the original 
tragedy of Shakespeare. Of course I did not 
understand a word they said; nor, for the 
matter of that, should I have been greatly 
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edified if they had been singing in English ; 
nor» again, did their gestures help one to 
understand their emotions. As old Emerscm 
onee said of a ranting English tragedian, it 
was a Garrickature of acting. Personally, I 
am not sufficiently musical to enjoy an entire 
opera. Half a loaf is better than too much 
bread, and I prefer moderation. The torpor 
of repletion is impleasant, and I have not 
enough appetite to be greedy. I should like 
indeed to take my entertainment in slices, be-* 
cause I know where the plums are, and the 
pleasant plan would be to cut and come again. 
I have tried that, but it usually resulted in 
my returning to find I had just missed what 
I desired most : consequently, the only course 
is to sit at the feast until your taste is gone, 
and then retire, no matter what good things 
are yet to come. 

Groing out I ran against Mark Kenyon 
and his wife ; they asked me to go to lunch 
with them to-day, which I did. She always 
reminds me of the foam on the social sea ; so 
buoyant and transparent, and always on the 
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crest of the wave. Let us h(^ that no angrjr 
breaker will ever throw her up high and dry 
upon the shore. He is a good fellow, and 
knows a great deal about art She is also a 
good fellow, and knows very little ; but she 
likes to make out that she is learned, oon-^ 
sequently these expeditions do not depress 
her high spirits. She asked me why on earth 
I travelled alone. I replied because I had no 
one on earth to bring with me* She said that 
was my fault. I said, * Probably.' Then she 
spoke of our last meeting at Brockmoor. I 
had enjoyed that party ; the house was com- 
fortable, the country exquisite, and the com* 
pany agreeable. 

* But you weren't very sociable or amiable,' 
she said. * I remember you stuck in the 
library all the morning and mooned about by 
yourself in the afternoon.' 

It was quite true. The rest of them 
dawdled and gossiped all day. I read and 
walked when I was not wanted, but at all 
hours of assembly I thought I had been con- 
vivial enough. I had almost flattered myself 
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that I was contributing something to the 
social stock. Yet I was unsociable and un- 
amiaUe, so it seems. That was the undesigned 
impression I made upon them: that conse- 
quently is my true character. If I had forced 
mjrsdf to chatter and lounge all day, there 
would have been both effort and constmint, 
and I should have been a public nuisance. 
So that it ends in my being unfit for polite 
society. In fisu^t I am a mixture of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellingt<m ; I hare no 
manners and no small talk. 

* Why does one never see you ? ' die went 
on. * Why do you bury yourself alive ? ' 

' Because I am neither sociable nor amiable,' 
I answered. 

* You are so absurdly toudiy I No wonder 
you quarrel with people.' 

* I avoid it by burying m3rself alive.' 
' You should not be so sensitive.' 

* I onty take the impress of trath.' 

She paused a moment. * But you always 
want to do as you like/ she declared, ob- 
stinately. 
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*Do you always want to do what you 
don^t like?' 

' But you must do as others do/ 

* Or avoid them.' 

' That's not the way to geft on.' 

* It is a way to get out' 

' You have no business to want to get out/ 
she said, impatiently. 
' Then I vetire hurt' 
' What have you to complain of? ' 

* Nothing ; it was you complained of me.' 

' But why don't you try and make youisdf 
agreeable?' 

* It is useless to fly in the £m» of Nature.' 

* It is no use running away from your 
friends, anyhow.' 

' I didn't have to : nobody ran after me.' 
'You could hardly expect them to do 
that' 

' No, their tendency was rather in the op- 
posite direction.' 

' But you might have kept up with them.' 
' By running after them again ? ' 

* Can't any friendships last ? ' 
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* Those who can keep on running are said 
to last' 

'Then there are no sudi things as fiut 
friendships ? * 

' Yes» those that end soonest' 

'So you prefer solitude and don't want 
friends?' 

' My want of friends makes me solitary.' 

' Doesn't your solitude make you want to 
make friends?' 

' Is it a simple matter of supply and de- 
mand?' 

' You would have plenty if you chose.' 

' Not if I chose too nicely.' 

* That would be nobody's fault but yours.' 

* My faults, rather.' 

' What do you expect of friends, then ? ' 

' Nothing now.' 

' I mean what would you require ? ' 

' That they be found faithfril, as the Bible 
says.' 

< To cling closer than a brother ? Doesn't 
the Bible say that too ? ' 

'Brothers only cling dose from force of 
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Let than Ihre apart and tlief be* 
come stfangen, Of have bunnets diffisreiioes 
and they beeome enemiei. Cain and Abel 
were brot h ers, so were Jacob and Esau.* 

'Well, then, sisters?' 

' Did not Cleopatra murder her brother, so 
aa to be sole sovereign ? I think so/ 

' You are impossible.* 

* You began by telling me that. Dixsy 
somewhere says that nothing is impossible to 
those who really care. I suppose people never 
really cared about me.' 

* How can they if you keep them at a dis- 
tance?' 

* It ought to lend me an enchantment.' 

' You seem to think of nothing but yoursdfl' 

* Nobody else ever thought much of me, so 
fiff as I could see.' 

' Don't think me unkind, but are you not 
getting rather selfish ? ' 

' Probably,' I said, as if it were a new idea, 
' I am prematurely old. Children are selfish. 
One tries to fight against it as one grows up, 
but the habit often creeps on again in old age. 
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I niflte thift diakgne to «lk>w wk§k 
tgptfltei waapobt Fate employs. This d 
i^( lady, mMiiiDg to be qrmpatlMliC aod kiad, 
wounded tne with a ieries of heme-tlmMki, 
and gave her blade a nraideraua twiA each 
time. Uaaociahle» nnnmiahle, towardljr, pie* 
judiced, selfish — ahe ticked them off aei^« 
and left me only glmteliil for hmig spared 
the eatalogite of certain other daadlir sins of 
whidi I am consckMis. It is true that I ean 
avoid her, and such as her; bat whither can 
I flee to be hidden from myself? 

I ntb» wish I had stayed longer in Venice. 
It is the only dty on earth where there is 
neither dust nw n<nse» but there is no dhow- 
room. The Lfido affords a promenade, but 
the same inevitable road day after day be- 
comes wearisome. Moreover, I wanted to 
pay another visit to Flor^ice and Rome. One 
takes likes and dislikes for places as one does 
for people, for no obvious reascm, and Rome 
is one of my special favourites. The Cam- 
pagna is a dreary place, drearia* than Salisbmy 
Plain ; but somehow it a]^>eals to me, and I 
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lilie irrJMng fthflte Porinft tbr 

cC ffft^T^^'iin mkts tlie rHflVifwr r iklid I 
like tile stnets/aad hofend att tiuqgs I ^ 
Ij^^ht IB wntching tibe em jet N^ hkH St> Petei^f 
firom tke Fincum HflL I nevor weefj ef 
■tiiiiding bjT that fountam entside the gardenia 
where the eypveaa^iees font an aKlu and 
gaainf on the stately dome m UadL aUhoueMe 
against the crimaon aky. Rome to me is iht 
most impnasire monoqrUaUe ia the hmgnay* 
ita ftill cadence oonjures up the tremendoiv 
a^puficanoe of the greatest of dead e m pise s 
and the gieatest of Uring cfoeds; the most 
romantic legends of hmnan gJcay and sufff ria^f 
and endeavour ; the richest monuments of art 

One of the most comical things ever said 
by a lout was the blunt comment of a dis- 
appointed visitor, * Here» you can have Rome.' 

Florence, too, has coigns of vantage that 
draw me: the terrace of Michael Angelo's 
* David,' and the terrace at Fiesole, both dedi- 
cated to tea-drinking. As the latter is the 
favourite occupation of my countiywomen, so 
mine is panoramising — which is a good word, 
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nme uwb» m% w wmn oonmraMoM w 
to be a apec t rtor of these ineidiMietiUe 
tableaux^ ▼arying with each modolatioii of 
fight and doiid, oontmually revealing* aone 
iuitaK or elibct not noticed hitherto. Itwonld 
need a mighty painter or a glorious poet 
to interpret all this so as to impart a tithe of 
their secrets or their manifestations. A man 
with a taste for making verses instinctively 
pots his thoughts into wmds. I won't troohle 
you with mine! The worst of it is that tiie 
thiqgis here, and one sees it and feds it* yet 
one cannot find the rig^t note: rhymes and 
phrases don't make poetry. 

«But thou^ all Life, all good and i]l» 
Be plastic to the poet's will. 
And though he find in every rill 

His Hippocrene; 
Tis yet fit>m sources hidden still 
And deeps unseen. 

He wins, in fiivouring hours benign, 

* * * * 

Those intimations fiiint and fine.' 
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So Mys a much better poet than ever I shaU 
be. I can praise the riH and give it a pret^ 
a4}ecliye» and rhyme it easily; but I am 
afiraid the souroes and the deeps aie not for my 
Hauled vision and my benign hour never Cornell 

In Florence I am tempted to make ysf 
my mind to a country house in Engbnd and 
to furnish it from herCi Every day I see 
something which I. should like to have in nqr 
garden or my hall ; ytt if ever I achieved the 
purchase of a house there would be nothing 
Italian about it, least of all the climate^ and 
I should do better to abide by English red 
bricks and rude flag-stones. A Florentine 
palace and a Surrey cottage need their proper 
settings. 

I Ibrgot to tell you that my book has 
arrived ; I have not dared to open it : my 
nervous suspense is grievous. Presumably you 
have received your copy, and I dread a letter 
from you, much as I desire it And oh, the 
critics 1 It is well that I am away and have 
some distractions which will help to soften the 
a^erity <rf the ordeaL 
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I w>v^ desire or attempt to eoneeal mj 
dciglit at the reception which has beeii giTcn 
tm way book. Yoa, I well knew, would he 
gneroua and indulgent, but the public and 
profciwonal verdict I dreaded. Bdiold, it it 
pntsct general and lavish ; prsise of my book 
aod of me, my subject, my method, and my 
manner, and I, the misanthrope, am transhited 
into an cfitimist and an enthusiast I won^ 
spofl the ftm by stopping to diagnose tiie 
symptoms and ascertain how much must be 
attributed to vanity. I can say, with truth, 
that my principal cause for satis&ction is 
that I fed I have to some extent justified my 
existence. A man idio can produce a bode 
which not only gives pleasure, but is of 
materid use, has not spent his time in vain, 
and nobody can deny me this recognition at 
the hands of the critics. 

Besides yourself, I sent copies only to my 
friend the Rector and to Miss Sdl^. The 
former writes in a fit of enthusiasm — I think 
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ht IMS fond of BMu^the latter simdi • mort 
MBsible kflfcer. It adcb to my ahame in having 
judged her so ieron|^y at the outset, dofa^ 
inyiistice at onee to her and to my discretion. 
Since die appreciates my work I must needi 
oonmend her; but inasmuch as hers is 
appreciation within the right meaning of the 
word, 1 eaimot but respect her critical powers. 
She is a lady of taste and discernment, and 
excellent qualities underneath tiiaft 
which her fiunily and surroundiogs had 
had on. 

There was nobody else who I thoi^t 
would care to have it or to whom I fdt 
encouraged to send it I must indeed write 
for the public if I write at all ; my private cir* 
eulation would be circumscribed too nano^y. 

So mudi elated am I that the world 
seems rosier than I ever thought it could be 
again for eyes of mine. I feel like Richard 
III. : ' I do mistake my perscm all this while.' 
Periiaps I am not to be one of the iireparable 
breakages of liiSe, after all ; I may have my 
ttses, my interests, even a career. 
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I am taming homewanis in a aprii^tfy 
mood. To-day I went to Vasailles and 
walked a long time in the gaidens, buildii^ 
many castles in the air. There was a con* 
spiracy of circomstances in my favour: a 
lovely autumn day^ the consciousness of home- 
ooming, which must warm the heart ci every 
man^ no matter how fwlom. I dawdled over 
a delicious lunch, contrasting it as I always do 
with the unvaried, unattractive, unimaginative 
menus of England, so badly ccmceived and 
rudely served. Compare, for examjde, this 
avenge resUonnt with its long list, its 
neatness, its excellent bread, its infinite 
resources in manipulating such ordinary things 
as eggs and potatoes, with our Versailles at 
Hampton Court, its cold beef and pickles, its 
veal and ham pie, its cabbage, and its flavour- 
less bread ; these for its staple hotel fare, these, 
and never anjrthing but these. An omelette, 
a little dish of vegetables, and a fresh camem* 
bert cheese, with nice white wine and good 
coffee, gave me the genuine epicurean serenity 
and 1 was a happy man. I pondered, as I 
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walkedt on your constant «4|unfcioiis to me to 
giet mamecL WeU, why not? I had turned 
over a new leaf. I had reoovoed eonfidenoe» 
the world was fiiU of kind and honest people 
after all^ and I was to take my share of ita 
good things. Why should I not have my 
home and Mends like other people, and be 
manied and live happily ever afterwards ? 

So well occupied was I that I came back to 
Paris later than I had intended, and found 
myself unprepared with an evening's entertain- 
ment. I went to dine at a ca£& and found the 
Udneys with the Tremaynes and Jack Nonis 
at the next table. In my new spirit of exalta- 
tion I was tempted to attach myself to them 
and go wherever they were going; but it 
would not do, I did not belong. It was not a 
formal party, of course, and, had I been in the 
movement, I should certainly have been swept 
in. As it was, nothing happened beyond a 
certain amount of nodding and some con* 
ventional inquiries as they went out. I don't 
suppose it occurred to any ci them to make 
me welcome ; I am sure that none of them 
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Imv^ hMtd of my book, or would luivo thou^jnt 
offM&igf it if thejkad: all of whidi esme oa 
me Vkt a spurt of eold water. In my pfeacnt 
mood I would have given anything to have 
been greeted as a comrade, not as an alien. 
And if they had but eongratulated me on the* 
book, if they had shovm conseiousness of its 
existence, no matter how ignorant of its eon- 
tents, then, indeed, would my cup of hapjnness 
have been ovei4owing. 

However, I am no longer afraid of opening 
the interesting volume ; I find speeial satisfiw- 
tion in reading the passages which have been 
praised; and there remains my in&Uible re* 
source of making confidences to 3^u, so that I 
have not been without occupation after alL 

I wonder whence comes this love of jour- 
nalizing; for that is what it amounts to — an 
irresistible widi to communicate my thoughts. 
Whtti a girl attitudinizes before a mirror, she 
does it for her sole delight She rejoices in 
her youth and beauty, and in the contempla- 
tion of these finds content I can't enjoy my 
thoughts alone like that ; I must have a 
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judiaiee. I doii't feel giiflty ^ sttitiidiiiMiif » 
imyhoir ; these ebuUitkms are oertairiy nitanl 
and unrestrained You may say I am sdflsh 
and Tain because I require attention ; so is tiie 
lady vain in studying ber cbanns, and selfiah 
in parading them for her own ddectation. It 
is a paradox ; our methods are eontmy, but 
we have a common motive. It is the soeiid 
instinct in both cases ; she wants to be looked 
at, I to be listened to ; and she, Mess her ! is 
more likely to give and get gmtification than 
I am. A fiice and form are not essentially 
better worth contemplating than a heart and 
intellect, but beauty is not so rare in the 
former as in the latter; moreover, you only 
look at one, whereas you must look into the 
other, and that is a more exacting and less 
attractive process. To be beautiful is to be 
admired and popular by right of birth ; to be 
cultivated and stimulating is to win rare and 
hesitating recognition by dint of much labour 
and devotion. 

One is always told that to a woman love is 
the vital element, that she only becomes intel- 
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kctual or philanthropic if her life is starred 
thioiifi^ lack of nMnantie nourishment I 
doobt it I don't see all the good-looking 
women of the world engrossed in ccmjugal 
alfeetion or adventitious courtshq^ ; but their 
j^ysical advantages do make them pc^iular, 
and so afford to them cqq[>ortunities for eayofy- 
ment and occupation which are denied to ill- 
iiivoured females, who are accordingly forced 
to seek an outlet far their eneigies elsewhere. 
The one thing * woman cannot stand is being 
bored* and it seems to me that she desires 
amusement more than love. On the other 
hand, my observations point to the fact that 
domestic felicity is what men most dearly 
prize. Without this, their appetite for love in 
its manifold forms is insatiable. They b^gin 
by being laughed at for some youthful attach- 
ment which is, in truth, neither ridiculous nor 
discreditable, and after many adventures, re- 
putable and the reverse, they end, as often as 
not, with an escapade which is either very 
ridiculous or thoroughly discreditable. 
,. A man has less reason to be bored than a 
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Fkom the imj he laeftM wAoak he k 
hit awn niMter, and has a wider nnge of 
ehoiee, or he is obliged to woik, or he is am^ 
Utioiis and has puUic life to engage in, or he 
is Imy and does not feei bored when he has 
nothing to do ; in fiu^, he does not depend to 
the same extent on other people for his pur 
suits. But it does not follow that his aflbe 
tions are less lively, or his desire for tender 
kitimacy n less acute. I sometimes read 
uigent aj^peals for a tax oa bachdors, whieh I 
cannot but ascribe to impatient spinsters, not 
because they are illogical in aigument so mudi 
as because I can think of no other class who 
would oitertain this animosity, unless, indeed, 
it be the unsuccessful Benedicks who would 
like to see all free men penalised. These 
advocates, whoever they may be, assume that 
bachelors are all men who could marry if they 
would, but are deterred by selfishness. They 
ignore the fact that many are debarred by 
poverty, and that improvident marriages are 
culpable; that many are denied the lady of 
their desire, and have no inclinations else- 
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wktf, md timt lovekM mumgn are «Bfv^ 
fiUhk; thitolhOTs aie pMventod k]r |ilqrrierf 
nr constitutional ittfinrntieik and that for tlwat 
innniff^r ia crinunaL FinaUjTt WfhtTwi aaa 
Uamad for loang the aupnme joya of Ufo; aa 
if that wne a crime for which thqr oi]|^ to 
be punished, and not a deprivation for whiok 
tfaay om^t to be ^tied* 

Good looks, of coune, make a greator dif- 
foience to a woman than to a man, but, I Npeat» 
it is a faUaqr to say, as we do, that with « 
man it is a matter of no moment Ifso, «li|r 
do we ccmtinually hear a man's appearance 
criticised : he has lost his looks, he has grown 
coarse, or bald, or fat, or devdoped a dodble 
chin, or that he is extraordinarily ugly or re- 
maikably handsome. Are not most of the 
fovourites of Society good-looking men ? Very 
few men have I known wholly indiffermt to 
tiieir aiq^earanoe. They take exercise to pre- 
vent oberity, and anoint their heads to post- 
pone baldness; they wear their clothes with 
some exactness, and set store upon an elegant 
moustache. Take them altogether, they are 
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omeUL ci their bodiw IfaM thdr 
Dvt attentmi to the IbriMr k pcmiMiibie iv 
MMOM of hf 8itiit» bat I am ifiraid tl»t ii ii 
dftek nther than dBoitBey dMit is tiie oMlm^ 
MDoqit in the case of hjrpoohondiiaos. 

Bat whett ali is wid sad doae» aanried life 
is the tlui^. A happj baehekr mt best has 
Qofy half lived; he goes to his grave aa m- 
eon^lete nuL If he has been spaied sorrovr 
and vexation and raqponsiUlitieSt he has onljr 
avoided man's ordained destiny; he has alaa 
BDBsed his noblest ofyortunities. His life can 
chum nothing but a happy immunity, sudi as 
a schoolboy enjoys who knows nothiqg of the 
realities of life, who is pleasantly ignorant of 
care, who has not learnt to read foreign news 
with apprehension, or study City intelligence 
with dismay. He hears and sees things, but 
does not perceive that they matter, or can 
posribly affect him and his way of living. He 
is to be envied to some extent, but he is not 
yet an appreciable member of society. Per^ 
sonally I envy him with all my soul, remem- 
bering my own joyous youth ; but I don't pve 
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tttid to MspcMt niin nudi. Tmd nt graws wp 
and goes on to the Stodc Ezdumge (as m 
rule), wheie he finds little to do if there is no 
gambling fever preralent, and grumbks at the 
dackness of business, and gets much more pity 
than a briefless barmter ever receives, as if it 
were the duty of the public to be for ever 
^peculating, whereas they are not expected to 
be fer ever rushing into litigation ; and, to 
sum up, he finds the newspapers fiill of grave 
matter, and no longer mere chrcmides of sport 
In fiust, he has become a man, but never the 
complete man until he has merged hii 
the individuality of a woman. 



XLIX. 

I ONCE knew a man who unexpectedly 
came into a large sum of money under the 
will of a remote rehttion; he paid it into a 
bank, and next day the bank fiailed. When 
he heard of this he Uugfaed heartily. It was 
known that he needed the money, and it was 
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suggested to him that his mirth was inapprty- 
priate. ' If I did not laugh/ he explained, ' I 
should certainly have to blow out my brains.' 

I do not wish to make your flesh creep ; 
but my predicament is in a measure analogous 
to his. Such saving sense of humour as I may 
possess is now my only cover from despair. 

I played a trick which perhaps was not quite 
honest and not at all wise. I was tempted to 
put you to the proof, and grievous is my 
punishment. You thought I was going to 
violate convention and offend the proprieties, 
and so you disown me. You say that if I 
marry Miss Selby you have done with me, 
that Harry tells you she is impossible, and 
that I must not expect you to accept the 
situation. I did not intend to try to marry 
Miss Selby or any one else, it was a false 
insinuation on my part, designed to ascertain 
what you would do. Any one can support a 
friend who is obviously right, it is not every 
one who will support a friend who is possibly 
wrong. 

Let me point out that I may perhaps 
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